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most delectable sensations of which ame nature is 5 No gilt 
we can make of fortune is equal to this noble nd generous boon, Tritt is 
indeed the mine which contains the richest treagures, When made by a HY 1 
noble nature, its sources are inexhaustihle; and hne but a noble nature 13 
capable of making such a 5 Not when the suty breaks forth in all its + 
radiance, does its light and heat cheer the meterial world with greater glo- 
ry and genial warmth, than does the beam of noble enthusiagm illumine 
the sphere of inte lect, and transport t he heart, when We have given our 3 
whole soul, with all its vital powers, to a loving arid belox 1 >, 

AFFECTED HONESTY. © „ 

Look out of your door—iake notice of that man: zee \ r 3 

intriguing and shifting he is content to go through, merelyuto be thought t 

a man of plain dealing. Three grains of veal honest y would mee him al f 2A 
this trouble—alas ! poor man he has them not. 1 


HUMILITY. - Ys 
He that is little in his own eyes, is littl# tos in his * . I 
quently moderate in his pursuit of them. Like anether mai he may fail 5 
in his attempts, and lose the point he aimed at z—but that is alle las 9 4 
not himielf he loses not his happiness aud peace of mind with it, Even 
the contentions of the humble man are mild and placid. Biessed characters ! ; 
when such a one is thrust back, who does not pity Nan when he, tial 
who would not stretch out a hand to raise him up? 55 
PATIENCE AND CQNTENTMENT. 4 
Patience and contentment, which like ght treasure hid in the 804d fe 
which a man sold all he had to purchase“ s of that value that it cannot by 1 
be had at too great a price, since without it the len condition in life can- 7 | 
not make us happy,—and with it, it is impossible we should be miserable 
in the worst. 


PUBLIC FAVOR. | | 20 I, 
Public favor is no less capricious than private friendship: It is a bird of i 
Passage—lost as soon as it is found—now in the moon, perhaps. and now 4 Gl 
under ground. He whom the voice of the public unitesto PR, the pub- 2 
lie voice will coaspire to censure. 4 ö 1 

DETACHED THOUGETS. Th | E. 3 Y 
1 The height of ridicule, in a prezumptuous 1 f00l, is the affectation of mo- 

esty. 

The world pardons our faults when we bw mem our good qualities 3 
and. virtues, when we know them at.. + 48 3 
Fly all pleacures which may be followed by repentance 3 and taste none 

to satiet | 
No relfich tification ever conveys one censation half 40 .exquicite, as 25 
Bo slightest sacriſice we make of our own wishes to those of others. 11. 
thing can be more foolish and ridiculous, than to be always speaking 
2 of ourselves, it is to be always speaking id of ourselves. 0 : 
He who refers all events to the great First Cause, possesses a staff * * 
omfort and support, which the world can neither give nor take away} -.- _ 
Rank, titles, grandeur, are mere,glittering baubles ; but the treasurtz 91ER 
an upright heart are the oply. treavures that mothz- may not corriqꝶi r i 
thieves hreak into and steal. — 
The chaste mind, like a It 3 ny on foul thoughts, with 


ut receiving  thetr Uncrure. . 
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THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS . 


Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 8 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! | | 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! DIE 

| $0 fades a summer cloud away; 8 | 

- So sinks the gale when storms are o'er ; 4 
So gently shuts the eye of day, F736 bo” 
So dies a wave along the shore. 1 8 ; 
Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 3 

Fan'd by some angel's purple wing: 

O grave ! where is thy victory! - 
Invidious death! where is thy sting ! 

A holy quiet reigns arcund ; 

A calm, wliich nothing can destroy ; j 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, . 

_ Which their unfetter'd souls enjoy. 
Farewell, conflicting joys and fears, 
Where tight and sbade alternate dwell ; 
How bright th” unchanging morn appears, 
Farewell! inconstant world, farewell! 

Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies, 

While heaven and earth combine to say, 
Sweet i 18 the scene when virtue dies. 


„ _ VANITY OF NAMES, ed ig? 


+ | Say—where thoze names which sat the world on fire? 
Wee does the pride of Greece and Rome retire ! | 
Czsar's dread name now marks the butcher's dog, 
Cato 8aws . Scipio drives a hog.— 
+ Seek you for r search the tanner's yard, 
You'll meet with Nero in your garden's guard. 
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HE Seen Monfieur Maud 

7 intereſt every ſenfible and humane 
mind ; the reader muſt be aſtoniſhed at the 
ſhocking miſeries he net fo for the ſpace 
of eighty-one days, from the 16th f Febru- 
7 1766, to the 8th of . May, following. 
One can hardly think it poſſible for a man 
fo have exiſted fo o long, 2 uch horrid 
we GE Ong, and muſt de lebten almoſt 
to ſay that the real truth of the Jafis is wp, 
veri-ſimilar. 

But euery article is this relation is ſu 

cientiy ae, Monſteur Viaud is 4. a- 
live, in perfect health, and much eſteemed "i 
all who know him. His good character, 
with his knowledge in maritime affairs, ob- 
tained him the per fell confidence of the moſt 
eminent merchants. He has publiſhed 4 
Adventure s, has fu 1 ere! ig name to 
put to tem; and the manuſcript is intire- 
ly in his qwn fand, except a few alte ration; 
I have taten the liberty 97 making, i in ſome 


of his words and 71 ions, in compliance 


with certain iff cult readers, 9 5 ke 


* gl . ned, 


- } | 


1 % . 


fJimple,' qud tes coarſe . ile 4 — {9 ol 


fort of fables, before their ſenſe of tafte ars 


{> ]- , 
Bull love carefully preſerved all his 


ideas, his reflect ions, and his manner of ex- 


preſſing them. I have preferred, to a more 


| py correction, that failorly Toughneſs 


Innay hazard the fihrafey which is not 
ve ver without its merit, and which car- 
ries an air of Ancerity and l in it, 
that muſt ever be liſtened to with pleaſure. 
Let us leaue elegante and delicacy of ſtile 
10 the writers of Romances, who have much 
need of ſome-fuch ornament to make amends 
to their readers for the other deficiencies of 
their compoſitions. Without ſome ſuper fictal 
embelliſhments of this kind, what. ta could 
the improbable and ill contrived adventures 
of their imaginary heroes euer produce ? 
Boys and girls may be captivated with fuck 


formed ; hut men and women Horn to throw 
away their time on ſuch frudies. 

Tl ms/ortunes of Monfreur Viaud havg | 
no occafeon for fuck extrinſic recommend) 
ations ; but you are not lo expect the hiſto). 
ry of his, life, in thefe pages ; they contain 
only. an account of has hrporeck, and ils 
ferals,. wants, and wiſer > unn were the 
confequence of 4. 

. Monfieur, Bend 150 3 and has 
becn acknounedged in that rank, at the Ad- 
miralty-Offict. of Moreants, in the * 
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H K work here heed ous pub- 

lic is certainly the moſt” incredi. 
5 ble ſtory that ever was authenticated ; ; 
„and yet, that the facts are undoubtedly 
true every intelligent reader muſt be 
ſufficiently: aſſured, on the peruſal of the 
whole; for, independent of the opinion 
which one muſt be led to conceive of 
the Writer's veracity, from the ingenu- 
ouſnefs of his ſtile, there are concurrent 
and corroborating circumſtances enough, 
which the Author had no manner of 
power over, to evince we truth of his 
narrative. 
No book can be n reading that 
does not afford ſome {ubje@ matter for 
reflection; and, I think, I may venture 
to ſay, that the followi pages muſt ne- 
ceflarily inſpire the-moſt timid and de. 
ſponding mind, with a thorough reliance 
upon Providence, from the almoſt viſible 
interpoſition of its divine care in the pre- 
ſervation of theſe thiee perſons lives; 
. while the a deliverance amounts. | 
OP * a eh * Ie rEfolti- | 977 
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tion, and. perſeverance, are a match for 
difficulty: and danger, and are ſometimes 
able to — death itſelf. 

The Original of this Work ran through 
ſeverat editions in France, where it was 
univerſally received, not as a romance; 
but as a ſeries of ſurpriſing, intereſting; 
and extraordinary facts, and was bought 
up with ſo much avidity, that the gen- 
tleman who was ſo obliging to lend the 
book t6 me, could not procure another 

for. himſelf. - 

„There appear to be ſome miſtakes in 
che Original, with regard to the rank or 
ſtation of Monſieur Viaud. He ſpeaks 

- of himſelf as ſetting out a firſt mate only; 
—He is ſtiled in the Certificate, a; Sea- 
Captain, and alſo an officer in the Blues; 

and in the Editor's Preface, he is ſaid to 
have been acknowledged or enrolled as 

a Sea · Captain, by the board of admiral, 

ty at Maennes, in France. 

Now how this ſame — could be 
long both to che ſea and land ſervice, or 


de an officer in the navy, and a mate of 


a trading veſſel, at the ſame time, I leave 
to thole.who are verſed in the French 
military and marine to reconcile; and, 


0 a Wues own. expreſſion, 


oy as: . where 


| 


Cw) 
where he calls himſelf Capitnine en ſecond, 
which I have taken the liberty to tranſ- 


late into Firſt Mate, perhaps it may ſig- 


nify a ſupenor rank in the French navy, 
though we have no ſuch diſtindion in 
ours. But this being a matter relative 
merely to Monſieur Viaud himſelf, and 
having nothing to do with the circum- 
ſtances of his ſtory, is of no manner of 


conſequence, whether it be cleared up 


Or NO, | % 


I have uſed the ſame freedom with this 
Work, as with my former tranſlations, 
of throwing in a few refledtions, which 
naturally occurred in ſome paſſages of the 
narrative. This ſerves to relieve the 
dullneſs of the taſk— but, at the ſame 
time, I have endeavoured te keep as 
cloſe to the ſimplicity and frankneſs' of 


the Anthor's ſtile, as the difference of 


our languages would permit. 


If the recital of Monfier Viaud's Ad- 
ventures meets with as favourable a re- 


ception in this country, as be did himſelf” 


from our countrymenin the New World, 

it will afford me the higheſt pleaſure to 

have introduced him in an /6. 50 
ent it Fe ts els 
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dreſs to the Pubs to whom I dare. the 
honour to be, | | 


A much obliged, e 


d moſt obedient ſervant, a 
1 We. 


The Tax ansSLATORy 
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loseisvs PIERRE VIAuD, > 


b you hve ſuffered. much anxiety A. 


bout me, my dear friend, of late, 


vou concluded, as well as my whole fam. 
ed in my laſt voy. 


0 (en written to any 
my friends, muſt have cn med you 
in this opinion. 


My letter, you fay, has wiped: away 
thoſe tears that the apprehenſion of my 


loſs had cauſed to flow. The concern of 


my friends flatters, and ſoftens me; it 


ſerves to conſole me for my miſeries paſt, 
and I rejoice in the miraculous preſervas» 
tion of my life, for the fole ESA: 
of being beloved. 


You complain that I. 5 barely ins 


formed: you of my 8 without 
acquainting you with anz of the particus 
lars of it; and having firſt had your min 
rendered eaſy with regard to my life an 


health; you defire:now!a more circum- 


dan NE of. ay unhappy . 


\ 


* 
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I can refuſe you making. ; but it is a 
taſk chat friendſhip alone could urge me 
to, as even the recollection of ſufferings, 
like mine, muſt ever/be attended with 
pain ; I cannot refle& on the miſeries I 
have paſſed through, without the ſevereſt 
ſhock. I am myſelf equally aſtoniſhed, 
with the reſt of the world, how it was poſ- 
ſible for me to have ſurvived thoſe wants, 
thoſe dangers, and thoſe difficulties which 
I am going io relate; convinced that no- 
thing parallel has ever been ſuſtained he- 
Many of them will excite the com- 
paſſion of ſo humane an heart as yours, 
and others will ſtrike your mind with 
hortor. | You vill ſee to what an exceſs 
of deſpair my ſufferings had reduced me; 

and will not be ſurpriſed, therefore, 
they had ee my ſtrength, weak en- 
ed my conſtitution, and that a ſituation 
and circumſtances; fo forlorn as mine, 
8 have ſometimes impaired * rea- 
You are not to look for order or me- 
thodò in my ſtory. I have ſoſt moſt of 
che dates : lor how could they have en- 
gaged my attention, white 1 was labour- 


P ing under the preſſure of. ſuch compli- 


cated ills | Every ſuceeeding day ſtilſ ad- 
ded to. wy aßen and the . 


diſtreſs affe ged me too ſtrongly to ford | 
me thought ſufficient to refle@ upon the 
miſeries of the preceding. During the 
ſpace of two tedious months, my oppreſ- 
{ed ſoul was incapable of receiving any 
other idea but that of the utmoſt 00 
its whole faculties were ſuſpended by the 
delirium and tranſports of defpair ; ſo 
that the æras of events have been total- 
ly effaced from my memory, and I can 
recolle@ but ſitile more, at preſent, than 
that I have been miſerable. 

I ſhall'now relate the citcumſtances of 
my misfortunes, juſt as they happened, 
without ornament or art; they need none 
of theſe heightenings to inteteft the feel. 
ings of my friend: I am but little uſed 
to writing; you muſt not, therefore, ex- 
pet᷑t io meet with any manner of elegance 


in my ſtile, in which you will find nothing 


but the frank language of a ſailor, which, 
I hope, will be accepted as an apology* 
for its incorretdineſs. 1 
When I-failed from Bourdeaux; inthe 
month of February, 1465, aboard the 


good ſhip L. Aimable Suzetie, commanded _ 


by Monſieur St. Cric, under whom: I 

ſerved as mate, I had but little 4 12:00 5 

9 or the: misfortungt and diſaſters that 
| 8885 * 


A 


I 


4 : ; 

ate had prepared to meet mein the New 
World; my voyage was proſperous, and 
L arrived. at St. Domingo, without being 
uterrupted by the leaſt diſagreeable or 
untoward accident. nt. 
I ſhall not relate any | panticulars of 


- 


myſelf during my abode in that iſland, 


the buſineſs of commerce having occu- 
pied my whole attention, while I ſtaid 
'{bere. I then prepared to return to 
France ; and the day was fixed, when I 


happened unſortunately to fall ick, about 


x week before we were to ſet fall. 

I was much afflited at the thought of 
being left behind ; but imputing my ill- 
neſs merely to the climate, 1 perſuaded 
myſelf that my health would return, on 
my . quitting the ifland. - Upon this 


by ſumption I embarked with my friends, 


ut did not receive the relicf 1 had hop- 


ed for, as the air of the ſea, and the mo- 


tion of the veſſel, increaſed my diſorder 


ſo much that the captain aſſured me 1 


could not putſue the voyage without the 


manifeſt peril of my life ; of vhich the 
great weakneſs I, become ſoon ſenſibſe 


off, helped to convince me. Upon which 


I confemedtobe putany-where onſhore ; . 
but, as they; could not turn back again 


OE and ET inte 


* 
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to St. Domingo, they landed me at the 
key of St. Louis, a ſmall ifland in view 
of it, ſometime in the month of Novem- 
ber. This accident was the ſource of | 
my misfortunes. 

Some days of reſt at St. Louis, with 
the kind attention of Monſieur Deſclay, 
an inhabitant of that place, who had giv- 
en me an apartment in his houſe, ſoon 
reſtored me to my health again. I wait- 
ed with impatience for ſome  opportuni- 
try of returning to Europe, but there did 
not one occur, while I remained there, 

A long abſence from my natiye coun- 
try, I knew mult he very prejudicial to 
my affairs; which reflection began ſoon 
to render me melancholy, and unhappy. 
My kind hoſt as quickly perceived it, 
and the friendſhip with which he had 
treated me, 705 my illneſs, had inſpir- 
ed me with ſo lively a gratitude, and ten- 
der eſteem for him, that I could not con- 
ceal the caule of my uneaſineſs from him. 
He intereſted himſelf in my anxiety, and 
ſaid EN thing i in his power to comfort | 
me 

One 4s he took me aſide, ny addreſ- 
ſed me in the following manner: I have 


refletted FO 3 a good deal upon 


N your ; 


6 
&* your preſent bien, The fear of 
NF a ntinul too lon without employ 
9 8 ploy 
* ment, is the principal thing that diſtref. 
4 5 r mind, for the preſent ; ; and 
de the hope of getting again into buſinels, 
makes vou wiſh to be able to get back 
to Fr 
rance, as. ſoon as may be. But 
* 728 opportunit wg has yet offered for that 
© purpole ; 
* vice, you wall trouble yourſelf no far- 
= ther about chat ſcheme, but try your 
fortune on your own fund, and I dare 
lay you will be able to treble it. 1 
* purpoſe ſoon to trade to Louiſiana, 
e with certain commodities that I know 
© will produce a good profit there, and 
« Mal bring back ſuch goods in exchange 
* as will ere Yield 1 me an adyantageous 
ee return, T am perſektiy well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of this traffic, : as I 
© have made ſeveral beneficial trips there 
et already; therefore, embark yourſelf 
* and f ſubſtance with me, and I doubt 
* not but you will, one day, thank me 
for the lucky advice 1 now give you,” 
In the circumſtances 1 then was, Tha 5 
no alternative to chuſe. The propola 
of M .Deſclau I knew to be dete ted by 


e and 1 8 not heſitate a me- 
f ment 4 


if you will take my ad- 


5 7 
ment about the acceptance of it'; fo that 
we immediately entered into partnerſhip 
N LL oportion to our relpeAive 
aid in the proper merchan- 
ae ay Wh us both, and ſerved me on that 
occaſion with the warmeſt zeal, and moſt 
exatt probit 
We Het a brigantine, called the Ty⸗ 
ger, commanded by Monſieur La Cou- 
ture, and the ſhip was freighted with all 
poſſible difpatch. On the ſecond of Ja- 
nuary 1766, we embarked, ſixteen in 
number, namely, the captain, his wife, 
their fon, his mate, nine Hors, Monſi- 
eur Defclau, a negro, that I had pury 
chaſed as aflaye, and myſelf. 

We ſet ſail from the road of St. Louis, 
ſleering towards the bay of Jeremiah, a 
Wittle port that ſies north of cape Dame 
Marie; where we ſtaid twenty-four hours oF 
From thence we diretted our courſe to- 
wards Little Goave ; but this ſecond trip 
was not as happy as the former. We 
ſuſtained an adverfe wind, for twelve 
Inours, that would have infa libiy wrecked 
us on. the Cay es-Mittes,“ if the violenee 
of the 1 which a little, had 

. 
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not ſuffered us to make ule of our ſails 
to tack about, and get clear of that coaſt, 
Leeſs obſtinacy, and more knowledge, 
on the part of our commander, would 
have prevented all this danger. I per- 
ceived. from this inſtance, that he was 
but a poor mariner, and foreſaw thatour 
voyage would not terminate without ſome 
miſhap or other, if the ſhip was left in- 
tirely to his conduct; therefore I reſolved 
to attend cloſely to all his motions, to 
prevent as far as poſſible, che perils to 
which his wilfulneſs and ignorance were 
likely to expoſe us. N 
Our buſineſs obliged us to remain three 
days at Little Goave, and we then ſet 
again for Louifiana ; but the winds con- 
tinued ſtill adverſe, during our whole 
courſe. On the 26th of January we had 
a view of the Ifle of Pines, toward the 
weſt of Cuba, which our captain affirm- 
-edto be the cape of St. Anthony. I took 
the elevation and ſoon perceived that he 
was miſtaken ; but I tried in vain to con- 
vince him of his error; for he ſtill con- 
tinued obſtinate, and purſued his courſe 
without any manner of precaution, until 
he had drove us among the rocks, where, 
we were hemmed in, when I perceived 
* * ö . / ; 15 * Our 
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out fication in the middle of the night, 
by the light of the moon. 

I did not waſte time in reptoaching his 
| wilfulnefs ; he began then to find bo 
much in the wrong he had been not to 


$ have liſtened to me hefore ; and fear, 
r. Wl having ſilenced his felf-ſufficience, con- 
e ſtrained him to acknowledge it. The 
- danger preſſed; I ſupplied the office of 
d the mate, who happened to be ill, and 
2 confined to his bed; I made them tack 
0 about, and fo performed the only oper- 
e ation that could fave us from deſtruttion. 


after having been extiicated from this 
peril, we ſoon found ourſelves expofed 
to a number of others. So 
Our veſſel, from the violent working 
Jof the ſea, began to ſpring a leak, in ſev- 

eral places, the crew grew impatient, and 
called on me to take the command of 


Ry , 


* 


This fucceeded, and we got clear; but, _ 


to leave him 


Wo, 4 


the conduct ot his own veſſel; and con- 
tented myſelf with watching all his man- 
ceuvres, as'well for my own ſafety, as to 
quiet the minds of the whole crew, who 
had now loſt all manner of confidence. in 
him. 
Alt length we doubled the cape of st. 
Anthony; but new guſts of wind affailed 

us again, and opened ſuch large paſſages 
for the water, that it was as much as the 
working of our two pumps, without inter- 
miſſion, could do to prevent our ſinking. 
The wind continued contrary ſtill, the 
ſea grew boiſterous, and threatened. | us 
with a violent ſtorm. We were not-in 
a condition to ride it out, the terror be- 
came general on board, as no one favor- 
able ſign appeared in our lamentable ſit- 
uation, to reſt a hope upon. 
In theſe ſhocking circumſtances, on che 
tenth-of February, as well ag I can now 
recolleR, about ſeven in the evening we 
fell in with a Spaniſh frigate coming from 
the Havannah, and carrying che governor 
and commilfioned officers to take poſſeſ- 
non of the Miſſiſippi. They hailed us to 
Join company, which we agreed to with 
joy; for it had been the very requeſt we 
ſhould have made to them, if they had 
not prevented A Nothing 


* 
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Notding can be a bigh®# : conſolation 
to ſailors, in the midit of dangerous and 
fatiguing voyages, than to be joined by 
ſome other veſſel bound to hold the ſame 
courſe. Not that they can be able to 
afford each other the leaſt manner of aſ- 
ſiſtance, in the violence of a tempeſt, 
where each muſt be too much occupied 
about their own ſafety to attend to the 
relief of the other; but in all circum- 
ſtances of danger, the peril appears to 
to be leſſened, by the greater number 1 it 
is divided among. 

We did not keep company long with 
the frigate ; we Joſt. her in the night; 
they could uſe their ſmall ſails, which we 
durſt not venture. 

In the morning we miſſed the veſſel, 

but found that our own had ſprung a 
new leak ; which threw us into the ut- 
moſt conſternation. The whole crew 
began to turn their eyes upon me, and I 
umme diately adviſed the lightening the 
ſhip. This muſt be always a fad neceſſity 
to the merchants on board, in caſes of 
ſuch diſtreſs, who are often obliged to 
throw goods into the ſea, with their own. 
hands, that they had purchaſed with in- 
abt and labous and on the d“ 3 

is 
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which they 1. perhaps, made ſpecula- 
tions that might have doubled their pro- 
fits. But in ſuch a ſituation, the preſer- 
vation of one's life is the firſt confidera- 
tion, one attends to that alone, and for- 
gets every other. ; $6 
The brig was diſcharged of all the hea- 
vy merchandize, in a few minutes; and 
I got large wes. | ra framed of the bar. 
relſtaves, in which our merchandizes had 
been packed up, in order to afhft the 
pump to keep the ſhip from finking. 
But all in vain. The water forced it- 
ſelf thro' the chinks of the veſſel, more 


and more, and the ſtrength of dur hands 


on board became lefs and leſs; fo that, 
finding it impoſſible to keep the ſea for 
any length of time, we took the reſolu- 
tion to ſtand in for the Mobille, which 
was the only port that the wind would 
then ſuffer us to ſteer to, and which was 
alſo the neareſt harbour we could make. 

We then began to run for the Mo- 


bille, but fate oppoſed” our gaining that 


port; the wind that had been favourable 


to us at firſt, ſhifted againſt us in about 
two hours, Which obliged us to forego 


our purpoſe; and we made ſeveral at- 
tempts then to reach Paffacole, Which 
RK * 75 1 . / was 
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was rather more diſtant from us than the 
other: but that hope failed us alſo, the _ 
winds continuing ſtill to oppoſe every 
endeayour we made; fo that we were left 
without reſource, in the midſt of an en- 
raged ocean, againſt which we combated 
at unequal odds, deprived of all proſpect 
of reaching any haven at all, expecting 
every moment the deep to open its waves, 
and ſwallow us up in its boſom. 

At length finding it utterly impoſſible 
to ſave either our ſhip or effects, the pre- 
ſervation even of our lives becoming e- 
very moment more difficult to us, we 
now began to apply our every thought 
and deed to that ſingle confideration, and 
agreed to run the veſſel aground at the 
Apalaches, but were not able to achieve 
even this deſperate adventure, and con- 
tinued: ſtil] the cruel ſport of waves and 
wind, in a ſtate between life and death, 
tighing over our misfortunes, certain of 
our deſtruQton, and yet making indefa- 
gable efforts to extricate ourſelves from 
the perils that ſurround us. © 


Such was our fituation, from the 12th 
to the 16th of February, when, in the 
evening, about ſeven o'clock, we found 
aurſelves ſtriking againſt a chain of rocks, 


14 
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above two leagues from land ; and the 


ſhocks were fo violent that they opened 


the ſtern of the ſhip, in which condition 
we remained for half an hour, under the 
moſt inexpreſſible terror and alarms, till 
the force of repeated ſyrges drove us, at 
length, over the rocks, and ſet us afloat 
Fun without our rudder, at the mercy 
the waves that affailed us without, and 
thoſe that forced their way into the vef- 


ſel, which increaſed every moment. 
Even the little ho ope that we had till 


then preſerved, failed us all at once—on 
the inſtant, the ſhip refounded with the 
lamentable exclamations of the mariners, 
who interchanged their laſt adieus, pre- 
pared for death, implored the mercy of 
their Creator, addreſſed their 4, 
prayers to Heaven, interrupted ſometimes 


by vous, in the midſt of a ſhocking cer. 


tainty of never being in a capacity of ac-, 
compliſhing them. 

What a [peQacle, my dear friend, was 
here ! One muſt have been a witnefs © 
it to form an adequate idea of our dif- 


trefs ; ; and. that which I am taking ſo 


much pains to trace out to you, falls f in- 
finitely ſhort of the reality. 
4 equally ſhared che terrors of the 1. 
an 


5 


and thaugh my deſpair might have bean 
leſs apparent, I dare ſay that it was not 
leſs violent than theirs. - The extremity | 
of the misfortune, with the certainty of 
its being inevitable, ſerved to ſuvply me 
with a 25 of ſeeming firmneſs; I ſub- 
mitted the ſate that Karg ge, me, "hey 
it was beyond my power to avoid it; I 
reſigned my life to the Being who. had 
lent it, and preſerved. ance of mind 
enough to look upon the laſt moment 


with calmneſs, and to be till aQive in 


my endeavours to retard it. 

This viſible ſteadineſs and relation 
happily impoſed fo far upon the whole 
erew, that it inſpired them, even in the 
inſtant of deſtruction, with ſuch confi- 
dence in me, that rendered them atten- 
tive and obedient to all my direQtions, 
The wind drove us toward the land, white 
continued to ſteer by the ſhift of our 
foremaſt ſail; for want of a rudder, when, 
by an unexpetted miracle, and which we 
had not even preſumed to hope, we ar- 
rived, that very night about nine o'clock, 
on che eaſt of the ifland, and within a 
muſket- ſhot of the ſhore. -- 

The agitation of the ſea auld not 
permit our ir reaching! it, we we prepared 

3 f to. 
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| 
i to cut up our "male, and bind chem to. 
5 gether with the cordage, ſo as to ſerve 
us for a float to carry us to land; but 
while we were at this work, the violence 
of the wind, and the force of the waves | 
overſet the velſel on its larboard-ſide, | 
which unſoreſeen motion had like to have 
been fatal to us all, by caſting us into 
the ſea; however, moſt of us had the 
fortune to eſcape this ſhock, and the few 
who were thrownout, were lucky enough 
to recover the ſhip again by the aſh]. 
tance we gave them. 
The moon which till this moment, had 
F lent us a feeble light, interrupted only 
4 now and then by the intervention of the 
| clouds, no left us ſuddenly in the dark, 
and in ſuch circumſtances, it was impol. 
if {ible for us to think of reaching land; 
i ſo that it was reſolved to 925 the night 
1 on the outhide of the veſſel. 
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What an age of night it was ! A de- 
[i luge of rain fel] on us, all the while, the 
| ſtore-houſe of the waters ſeemed to have 
i been broke open, the waves riſing every 
inſtant covered our bark, and rolled their 
1 mountains over our e ; the thunder 
| roared through the air, and. the quick 

intervals of lightning only ſerved to o- 
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pen to us 'the RY 4 a devouring . 
{ea, ready to iwallow us up, every mo- X20 


ment, which was as quick ſucceeded by 
the moſt difmal darkneſs. | 


In ſuch a ſituation, ſtretched alongen Bo 6. 


ke: outſide of the hulk, faſtening our- 
ſelyes 49 every thing we could lay bold 
of, drenched through with rain, transfix- \, 
ed with cold, ſpent with the conſtant ef- 
forts we were obliged to exert againſt the 
fury of the waves, which endeavoured 
to waſh us off from our hold, we at length 
perceived the morning's dawn, only to 
afford us a clearer view of the 1 
we had paſſed, and hols: ve had Ye o 
encounter. e 
This proſpe& of our Snaitich appear. 
ed ſtill more tremendous ; we perceiv- 
ed, indeed, that we were not far from I 
land but we ſaw that it was impoſſible for -. 
us to reach it. The raging of the ſea _ 
would have daunted the ſtouteſt and moſt 
expert ſwimmers ; for the waves rolled 
with ſuch fury, that whoever had deby-. 
ed himſelf over to them, have run 
the riſk'of being faunched back into the 


- 


main ocean, or. "daſhed to kia on 


he: ſhip, or thore/”.\."- / 
8 19 ee and retetion the whole 
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crew was ſeized with, the extremity of 
deſpair, their groans. and exclamations 
redoubled, and were repeated with ſuch 
ſtrength and ferſeney, that they were 40 


be heard amidſt the raging of the winds, 


the roaring, of the thunder, and the daſh- 


ing of the. waves, which, all joined to- 
gether, augmented. the horror of the 


fo nd. 
Several hours paſſed thu without any 


> change i in our diſmal fituatian, when-ane 
' of the ſailors, a Dutchman, and who had 
"a Been all that day the loudeſt im his plaints 


and ties, and who had, from the firſt ap- 
pearancę. of danger, ſhęewn himſelf: the 
moſt faint hearted of the crew, ceaſed 


his lamentations, on the ſudden; and, af- 


ter keepipg filence for ſome minutes, 
raiſed up bis bead and voice, with. an ex- 


traordinary emotion, 5: What are we 
« Waiting lor (cried: he out, with the 
+ relution of deſpair.) Death ſurrounds 
eus on All Ades ;—he 1 1s Juſt. raiſing. bis 
. 4 arm againſt us; let us anticipate him, 
and. bälten dhe blow he is ho 2 10 
In? im in the deep; 
. perhaps il we face him, he may fly rom 
3 ; theland is in view, it a. notchemn⸗ 
3 e Lasten Lite, Th 1 55 
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the tee and if 1 fail, 1 bat caſt a- 


© way a few hours of my life, and cut off 
* as many from my ſufferings.“ 
' At theſe 'words he plunged into the 


ſea, and many others animated by his ex- 
ample, would have followed him, if I had. 


not wich the utmoſt difficulty reſtrained 
them. I pointed to their comrade roll- 


ing about in the waves, combating in vain 


againſt them, hurried forward now almoſt 


to touch the ſhore; then waſhed back 1 in⸗ 
to the deep; difappearing for ſome min- 
utes, and appearing again only to be ſeen 


daſhed againſt the rocks. This ſhocking 
object ſtruck them with ſo much horror, 


that it abated the raſhne!s of their A | 


to follow him. 


The day was now near dofar: we re- 
ſlected with terror on the laſt night, and 
trembled beforehand at that which was 
to come. The maſts and 0 we 
hed ſo happily collected together for 3 
raft, the day heſore, was. carried off by 
the Waves, and deprized us of the hope 

# 79 {5 poor a ſhift _ 


of laving © ourſelvese 


25 this. We had a E boat, inn 
deed, but in no fort of condition to ve 
ther even the ſhort paſſage that ↄppear- 
ed to ve between us and * 8 8 1 
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bad ſeveral times examined it, with this 
view, and had as often Saunen it, as 
unit för ſexvice. 

_ However, three of our failors,” either 

more brave. or . deſperate than the reſt, 
reſolyed to take their chance in this rot- 
ten ſieve, together. They launched it 
privately into the ſea, without communi- 
cating thoir deſign to any one elſe of the 
crew, and the firſt knowledge we had of 
it was from ſeeing them, at ſome diſtance 
= us, in ſuch a fituation as made us 
give them over for lbſt. We were wit- 
ne ſſes, for ſome time, of their ſtruggles, 
of the pains they laboured with, and. the 
frequent riſks they ran of being ſwollows 
. ed up by the waves, till at laſt we ſaw 
them, contrary to all bope and probabil- 
ity arrive ſafe on ſhore. . 

How we envied their good fortune ! 
We then, all of us, regretted that we had 
not made the ſame deſperate experiment, 
and each of us revroached ourſelves ſor 
not having foreſeen their deſign. If ev- 
er the beholding an happy perſon was 


ungrateful to the miſerable, it was ſo then. 


Ihe figns they made to us, wich theit ex- 

travagant emotions of joy, were, but 5 

 gravations of our aieforiame.. $2 
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Such a Glas I doubt not, wol 77 
appeur horrible to You, as it really ſeems 
to ſhock humanity ; yet this deteſtable 
ſenſation is, nevertheleſs, among the feeds 
of nature. It diſgraces it, I muſt con- 
feſs ; but it is certainly true, notwith- 
ſtanding. And let thoſe who condemn _ 
the principle, refrain from reflefting on 
us as monſters, till they may be unfor- 
tunately placed themſever in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, as may give them a right to judge 
of our ſeelings on that occaſion. 
Night now deprived us of the ſight of 
our happy comrades, and being con- 
ſtrained to remain ſtill in the fame ſitua- 
tion, the compariſon between their fate 
and ours, but augmented our miſery +: 
for our ſufferings ſeemed to increaſe, as 
| divided among a leſſer number. This 
e! night was even more terrible to us, than 
ad the former; the fatigue was the | ſame, 
nt, and the exhauſted ſtate we bad been re- 
or duced to, by our paſt labour, left us hard- 
v ly power, to ſuſtain the preſent. 


ras Ever ſincę our veſſel had been over- 
n.. ſet, we bad not been able to get at the 


x- Wl infide'of her; ſor we dared not venture 
g to open any part of her deck; for fear of 
wh e a new 3 to dhe waves, to 
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| had ſeveral times examined it, with this 


view, and had as often rene it, as 


unlit for ſervice. 


However, three of our . t 
more brave or deſperate than the reſt, 
reſolyed to take their chance in this rot- 
ten ſieve, together. They launched it 
privately. into the fea, without communi- 
cating their deſign to any one elſe of the 
crew, and the firſt knowledge we had of 


it was from ſeeing them, at ſome diſtance 


from us, in ſuch a ſituation as made us 


give them over for loſt. We were wit- 


ne ſſes, for ſome time, of their ſtruggles, 
of the pains they laboured with, and the 
frequent riſks they ran of being TIwollows 
ed up by the waves, till at laſt we ſaw. 
them, contrary to all hope and probabil. 


ity arrive ſafe on ſhore. 


How we envied their Sond. fortune ! 


We then, all of us, regretted that we had 


not made the ſame deſperate experiment, 


and each of us reproached ourſelves ſor 
not having foreſeen their deſign. 
er the beholding an happy perſon was 
ungrateſul to the miſerable, it was ſo then. 
Ihe ſigns they made to us, wich theit ex- 
travagant emotions of joy, were but ag- 


If ey- 


raren of our misfortune. 1 
ts "s. . 7 | 7 3 Such 


duch a ſentiment, I doubt not, muſt 
appeur horrible to Yu, as it really ſeems 
to ſhock humanity ; yet this deteſtabfe 
ſenſation is, nevertheleſs, amongthe feeds |, + 
of nature. It diſgraces it, I muſt con- 
feſs ; but it is certainly true, notwih- 
ſtanding. And let thoſe who condemn ©. 
the principle, refrain from reflefting on 
us as monſters, till they may be unfor- 
tunately placed themſever in ſuch afitua- * 
tion, as may give them a right to judge 
of our ſeelings on that occaſion. | 

Night now deprived us of the ſight of- +=; 
our happy comrades, and being con- 
ſtrained to remain {till in the fame ſitua- 
tion, the compariſon between their fate 
and ours, but augmented our miſery * 
for our ſufferings ſeemed to increaſe, as 
divided among a leſſer number. This 
night was even more terrible to us, than 
the ſormer; the fatigue was the fame, 
and the exhauſted ſtate we bad been re- 
duc ed tos by our paſt labour, leſt us hard. 
ly power, to ſuſtain the preſent. 

Ever ſincę our veſſel had been over 
ſet, we had not been able to get at the 
inſide of her ; for we dared not venture | 
to open any part of her deck; for fear bl... 
OE a new ee to the waves, to 
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28 
ruſh in and burſt her aſunder, To as 
to deprive us even of that little ſtay 
from diſtruttion. We remained, con- 
ſequently, all this while, without meat or 
drink. to recruit our. ſtrength or ſupport 


forget our miſeries, for the ſhorteſt mo- 


and never had death appeared with ſo 
horrid an aſpe& to wretches beſore. 


= * — 
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experiment that our firſt adventurer had 


ruary, we hbeheld the lun riſe which was 
a fight we had abſolutely deſpaired of, 


wound certainiy have been a bleſſing.” 
But the care of life is the ſtrongeſt paf . 
ſion in the human breaſt; it continues 


our ſpirits ; and without ſleep, alſo, to 


ment. Fate ſeemed to have emptied its 
quiver of the ſharpeſt arrows-againſt us, 


The veſſel being ſtranded among a 
parcel of rocks, ſome fathoms under wa- 
ter, was daſhed againſt them all the while 
by the force of the waves, ſo violently, 
that we expected every minute to have 
her open ard ſepatate, plank by planks 
and reduce us to the necellity of the fame 


lo unſucceſsfully attempted, before; 
The next morning, the 18th of Feb- 


when we ſaw it ſetting, ne when deathy 
by putting an end to our calamities, 


with us to the laſt moment of ee 
| * . 


23 
the iniſeries; one Feels may weaken, per- : 
haps, but rarely-extinguth it, 

Our firſt emotion, upon finding our- 
ſelves ſtill clinging faſt to the fide of our 
veiſel was to offer up our thankſgivings - 
to Heaven, for having ſtill preſerved us 
alive, eveh in ſuch a deplorable ſitua- 
tion, to raiſe up our ſuppliant hands in 
perition to Providence to complete its 
miracle, by affording us ſome unforeſeen 
means of eſcaping to the-ſhore, 

There never was ſure, a more fervent 
prayer. Heaven at length, ſeemed: to 
look down with eee on our miſ- 
eries and danger. The wind began to 
abate, and 3 various agitation of the 

ſea ſubſided a little, but only to preſent 
another object of commiſeration and 
anxiety to our view, of the fame kind, 
but not e e de rt ou Gay vey 
before. az 

One of our lan A remarkable good ta 
ſmmmen, having for ſome time contem- 
plated the diſtance to the ſhore at length 
reſolved with himſelt to attempt the paſ- 

ſage. I vill try to rejoin my friends 
on the other ſide (ſaid he,) (Or will 
% endeavour. to caulk-and. ſtauneh te 
6 E apr we-may be mn 1 
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60 enough to render "i it ſufficiently capa 
ble of taking as many trips backward 
«© and forwatd as may ſerve to land the 
4 reinainder of us. upoh terra e at 
&« laſt. 
200 This; s at Jeaſt; is the only. referee 
« that misfortune has 'eft in our power 
eto make trial of, and it affords no time 
for heſitation, Our ſtrengthãs failing 
© us every moment; let us not wait till 
it is quite exhauſted, but make one 
effort more with vhan remains, to ex- 
« tricate ourſelves from ſo horrid = 
EC fortorn a ſituation.“ 4 
We applauded- his propoſal, n en- 
cduragec him as much as was in our pow- 
er to the putting his deſign in execution, 
as the only ſhift that was left us to make 
experiment of, for our lives. We gave 
him all our handkerchieſs, and what line 
we could get at, to ſerve inſtead of oak - 
um, towards refitting the boat, which he 
faſtened about bis ww Og ee 
plunged inte the ſea. | 
We faw him ſeveral times on he point: 
of 1 periſhing ; our anxious eyes watched 
narrowly for him; be was our laſt re- 
fource; our ſole drliverers we ſhared the 
riſks: be os our fate . on his; 
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ALI LAST 
we encouraged bim by our voice and 
geſture; we laboured, I may ſay, along 
with him; we ſtruggled with every obſta- 
cle that oppoſed him ; our imaginations, 
our ardent ſupplications for his delivery, 
tranſported us into his. place; we felt as 
he did, deſponded. at bis difficulties, * | 
triumphed at his ſucceſſes. - - - | 
In fine, after having an hundred times 
ſuſtained alternate hopes and fears, we 
had the extaſy, at length, to ſee him reach 
the ſhore, after infinite labours and dan- 
gers.: We fell immediately on our knees 
to thank Heaven forhis eſcape, and warm 
beams of joy and hope enlivened 928 lor- 
uhed our hearts. 
It was now about ſeven! NA of in the | 
morning; we waited impatiently the mo- 
ment of our deliverance : we never turn- 
ed our eyes an inſtant. from the coaſt; - 
we perceived the four failors all buſy 5 
bout the boat, and we ſeconded tbeir la- 
bours hy our prayers. However, they 
ſeemed to proceed but ſlowly in their 
work, and we trembled often with ſear, | 
cit their pains might be ineffectual. 
At length, 45800 three o'clock in e | 
aſternoon, their operations ceaſed, and 
We as nt nk: ne into . 
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It zpproached our veſſel. How is it pol. 
fible to deſcribe the tranſport of our 
crew? It was expreſſed by ſhrieks, by 
moſt delicious tears, and mutual em- 
benen ſelicitating one another. 

This extaſy, this ſympathy, was quick- 
ly over, and took another turn when it 
came to che point of embarking. The 
boat was but ſmall ; it could not contain 
above a third part of our number; we 
could not attempt to embark all at once, 
without ſinking it. Every one was ſen- 
ſible of the difficulty, but no one would 
conſent to wait fora ſecond paſſage; the 
fear of ſome accident happening to pre- 

vent a return, and the terror of lying a- 
nother night expoſed on the hulk, made 
every one : obſtinate for Deg: taken | ins, 
the hirſt. 

Thee who had big abt; the boat to 
us called out to me; infiſting that I ſhould 
take advantage of this'firſt opportunity, 
as they feared it would not be in their 
power to make two returns more; which 
expreſhon being heard by the reſt, ex- 
cited new ontcries, and deſperate re- 
ſolves i in each, to rulh into the (kit, all 
at nere nn 17 ee 
I raifed my volcetaove the reſt, and 
* * intreated 
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intreated filence for 2 moment. & Yous 


«© clamours, your. violences (ſaid I) but 
« hurt yourſelves; and retard your on 


« ſafety. We are all loſt, if you perſiſt 
« in going all together. Attend to reaſ- 
on, obey her dittates, and hopes, We 


are equally involved in the {ame pe- 


« rils ; preferences would be unjuſt in 


6 ſuch circumſtances, misſortue has a- 


« boliſhed all diſtinttion; let us then de- 


termine the firſt paſſengers by lot: let 


« us ſubmit our fate to this impartial de- | 


* 


* cifion.z and, to convince thoſe who 


may be left behind, chat hope remains 


&« (till with me, I will ſtay with them my 
« felf, and promiſe to be the laſt Feber N 


« that ſhall quit che veſſel.“ 


This reſolution ſurpriſed 3 flenoed ; 
them; er Fr to the propoſition, 
and one of the ſailors happening to have 
a parcel of cards in his pocket, they Were 
made uſe of to determine the chances. 
Of ide eleven of us that were ſticking to 
the veſſel, four were taken in, and were 
delivered ſafe. on land by the other four, 
who had navigated the boat, and who re- 
bee An to carry i As: * V 

er, campiment of {four more. 2h „ 
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happened to perceive the ftern of our 
. veſſel} fo looſened by the ſhock of the 
waves, that, by the help of Monfieur 
Defclau and my negro, I feparated it en. 
rely. This wreck appeared to me as 
good as a canoe, to carry us aſhore; 
Monſieur Defclau being of the ſame 
opinion, we ventured upon it directly, 
accompanied by the negro, when the o- 
ther four took boat, and happily arrived 
at the ſame point of land, a ors time 
| after them. 
The MextaeMible winſpord we were 
ſenſible of, upon being thus far fafely 
delivered, can only be imagined, as well 
as the grateful and fervent devotion with 
which we offered up our loudeft hymns 
to the Creator, with the happineſs we 
felt in repoſing our harraſſed limbs on a 
firm ſpot, without apprebending i ns fail- 
8 ing under us, every moment! 
The oyſters that we happily found on 


dhe coaſt furniſhed us with à truly deli. 


cious repaſt; the total privation of food 
ve had ſuſtained for ſo long before, gave 
em æ peculiar reliſh We rejoiced in 


our prefent ſituation, and paſſed a peagy 


able pight -in a profound deeper er- 
| 2 9 888 about” our 


I further, 
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further qͤeliverance, which ſerved to re- 
cruit our ſtrength and ſpirits. The next 
day we awoke alſo with the ſame ſatis- 
faction; but it was not of a long conti- 
nuance. 

Our mate had fallen ſick, a few days 
aſter we had ſet fail, and the fatigue of 
the voyage, together- with the conſtant 
alarms and terrors we had ſo long endur- 
ed, had ſo much increaſed his illneſs, 
that it was with extreme difficulty he 
could quit his bed, when the veſſel ſtruck- 
aground ; and 1 am ſtill more aſtoniſhed 
how he was able to get upon the outſide 
of the ſhip, when we overſet. 

The length of the time we lay in this 
ſad ſituation, had almoſt exhauſted his 
ſtrengch, and yet, when the lots were 
drawn, he happened to be one of the firſt 
paſſengers, and contrived to get into the 
boat without any manner of aſſiſtance 
But the fear that had lent him ſuch pow- 
ers, for the inſtant, rendered him weak- 
er when the danger was over. He tas 


the only one of us who found ng feſt at 
land; but he ſuffered without complain- 
ing, as his humanity was tender of dif- 
turbing our repoſe. 


When the Gas light had N us 
ö from 
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_ reſt of our companions to try what help 


# 


from the arms of fleep, [ went to enquire 
how he was, and found him approaching 
to his laſt moments. I called upon the 


they could afford; but how could any 
of us afſhſt him in ſuch a fituation and 
circumſtances! _ 

„My hour is come (ſaid he), I thank 
* Heaven, for. preſerving my life long 
enough to ſee you all, at preſent, in a 

« place of ſafety; my anxiety for your 
„ dehiverance will not now attend me to 
„ the grave. O, my friends! may you 
be able to profit farther of this kind- 
« nels of Providence. You are not per- 
„ haps, at the end of your difficulties 

2 though I Hatter myſelf that you 
„have already paſſed the heavieſt of 
« them; but I Halt ſhare no mote of 
2 them with you. Pray for me. I ex- 

“ pire.” He began to rave ſoon after 
theſe words, and drew his laſt breath be- 
fore us. 

His loſs coft us many tears, ſuſpend- 
ed the joy of our deliyery, and afforded 
us telfore for ſome melancholy reflec- 
tions. We were then reſting on a def- 
ert ſpot of land, ſurrounded by the fea; 
ſome continent appeared in VIEW, at no 


great 
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great Gier, indeed; but how t to agch 
it! Such thoughts added to our afflic- 
tion, while we were paying the laſt duty 
to our departed friend, whom we inter- 
red in his cloaths, juſt as he died, having 
contrived with extreme labour to dig a 
grave for him, in the ſand. His name 
was Dutronche. 

After the performance of this pious, 
but mournful office, we walked along the 
ſhore, and had the fortune to ſee ſome 
of our trunks, ſeveral caſks of tafia, a a 
ſort of American liquor, and many bales 
of merchandize, thrown by the tide up-- 
on the coaſt, and which had arrived there 
before us, 

But none of theſe goods, except the 
liquor, appeared to be of the leaſt cbn- 
ſequence to us. We ſhould have pre- 
ferred a few biſcuit, fire-arms to defend, 
or provide us with food ; but more im- 
mediately a good fire to have dried our 
cloaths, and warmed our limbs, quite 
numbed with cold and wet, to all the reſt, 

This laſt diſtreſs being now our molt. 
preſſing evil, made us apply our whole 


thoughts and diligence to remedy it. 


We tried the method ſaid to be uſed by 
che ſavages, of . a fire, by rub- 


hing 


bing two ſticks quick and hard againſt 


almoſt calm, I formed a reſolution of 


on the ſide of the veſſel ; and they trem- 


| have been uſeleſs to me; for even ſhould 
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they: might rather have increaſed my dit- 
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each other; but, whether through auk- 
wardnels, or ſome other impediment, the 
experiment failed us, and we gave over 
all further projects of this kind, __ 
The ſea, by this time, baving become 


going aboard our veſſel, by means of the 
ſhattered boat that had ſaved us ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully before. If it ſhould fail me, in 
the paſſage, ſaid I to myſelf, the diſtance 
is not fo great, but that I ſhall be able to 
iwim back again, while the wind con- 
tinues its preſent ftumber. 2 
Upon this refledtion, I applied to two 
of the failors, that I knew to be good 
ſwimmers, to go along with me; but the 
propoſition made them ſhudder. They 
had not ſo ſoon forgot their ſufferings 


bled at the idea of their being obliged to 
renew them, if the florm ſhould happen 
to riſe again, before they could return. 

I did not preſs them further, they might 


they have ventured, with ſo much dread 
about them, and terrified at the ſmalleſt 
wave, inſtead of affording me aſſiſtance, 


ficulties © 
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"16. BS 
ficulties, and embarriſſed the enterprize 
had determined to adventure upon. 

The. very idea of that unlucky ſhip 
had filled the minds of the whole crew 
with ſo much horror, that many of them 
endeavoured to diſſuade me from my 
purpote. I chid them for their panic, 
and ran into the boat with precipitation, 
without liſtening to any more of their 
remonſtrances, leſt their united perſua- 
ſions might have weakened my reſolu- 
ton. +; 8 

I have obſerved upon ſeveral occaſi- 
ons in life, how much the example of 
the many is apt to influence the indivi- 
dual. The braveſt ſoldier will become 
umorous, on a party with poltroons; and 
a coward has often been inſpired with 
the courage of his companio nis. 

J arrived ſafe at the ſhip, where the 
ſea, having ſubſided after the ſtorm, had 
left ſome part of the deck uncovered. I 
moored the boat, and got into the veſl- 
el, with ſome difficulty. It was deep in 
water, and I was obliged ſometimes to 
wade up to my breaſt. I could not eaſi- 
ly find the articles I was in queſt of; for 
every thing had been overturned, and 
drove out of its place, by the many 

| D 2 | ſhocks 
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ſhout of joy. The firſt thing I did, was 


there was a ſufficient plenty on the coaſt, 


that had taken wet in our portmanteaus, 
and the blankets that I had Juſt brought 


ſhocks the veſſel had undergone. during 
the ſtorm. 

1 had the good fortune, however, to 
lay my hands on a ſmall barrel of gun- 
powder,about twenty-five pounds weight, 
It happened to lye in a place above the 
water; beſides, the caſk was ſtaunch e- 
nough to have kept the powder dry, as 
it had been before uſed for brandy, and 
afterwards applied to this purpoſe by 
Monſieur la Coutre, when he was fitting 
out for this unhappy voyage. I recover- 
ed alfo fix fuſils, a parcel of Indian hand- 
kerchiefs, ſeveral blankets, a ſack, with 
between thirty and forty pounds weight 
of biſcuit, and two hatchets, which was 
all that I was able to carry away. 

I returned to the iſland with my little 
cargo, and was received with a general 


to get a parcel of dry wood, of which 


and had a large fire kindled; which was a 
comfortable rehef to our little party: 
with this we employed ourſelves in dry- 
ing the cloaths we had on us, with thoſe 


away from we ſhip. 1 
en 


88 


Then I ordered ſome of the, ſailors to 
bring ſome freſh water from a ſpring, in 
order to ſteep our biſcuit in, which had 


been drenched in the ſea, . This vater 


was extremely brackiſh ; but as It was 
not bitter, we corrected it with ſome of 
the taha, and reſted ſatisfied with the im- 
provement, becauſe we happened to be 
ignorant that there was any better to be 
had, in the iſland ; though J have ſince 
learned that it abounds with freſh rivers 
and clear ſprings. _ 

While fome of us were employed in 


curing the biſcuit, and ſpreading them a- 


broad to dry, others occupied themſelves 
in cleaning the arms, and preparing them 
for uſe, which was ſoon performed. 1 


happened luckily to have. ſome pounds 


of ſmall ſhot in my cloak-bag, which I 
provided two of our beſt markſmen with 
lome of, along with a proper portion of 
gun-powder, who returned to us, in a- 
hout an hour, with half a dozen vild fowl, 
«hich aboitnd on that coaſt, _ 

Mie had them dreſſed for ſupper, and 
ey ſupplied us with an exceltent meal. 
Ve then paſſed the night round about 
ur fire, wrapped up in our dry cloath- 


g: we felt ourſelves warm and com- 
ortable; and any other accommodation 


( 
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ſeetned trifling, i in compariſon with this 
circumſtance. 

The next day, the 2oth of February, 
we began to conſider what we had far- 
ther to provide for. The change from 
bad to better, with the ſeveral immediate 
neceſſary occupations of the day before, 
had ſo engrofſed our whole attention, 
that we had not leiſure to reflett on what 
was hereafter to become of us. We had 
eſteemed ourſelves happy when we look- 
ed back upon our miraculous eſcape : but 
ceaſed to be fo when we looked forward 
to our future ſafety. We were caſt up- 
on a deſert ifſand : we perceived no 
beaten path to conduct us to any inhab- 
ited ſpot : we had large rivers to crols, 
and great foreſts to paſs through, where 
we muſt run the hazard of loſing our 
way every ſtep. Wild beaſts were to be 
apprehended, and the meeting offavages, 
perhaps, not leſs dangerous than they; 
nay we could not be certain but that 
there might be both of theſe enemies in 
the very ifland we then ſtood upon. 

We 1 From that the inhabitants of ihe 
Apalachian coaſt -forſake the villages, 
during the winter feafon, and betake them- 
ſelves to the Sh. iflands, where 


5 they 
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they follow the chace, till about the be- 
ginning of April, een cher return to 


the continent again, laden with the ſkins 
of wild animals they have hunted down, 
which they traffic with the Europeans for 
arms, ammunition, and brandy. - 


It might poſſibly happen that we ſhould 


be ſurpriſed. by a troop of thoſe ſavages, 
at a time we were not prepared for them ; 
they would certainly put us to death, in 
order to rob us of what effetts, though 
ever ſo inconſiderable, we might be pol- 
ſeſſed of: we were afraid alſo that the 
caſksoftafia, that were lying on the coaſt, 
might Kall into their hands, and, loving 
that liquor, they might get drunk with it, 
and meeting with us in ſuch a condition, 
when it would be impoſſible to get them 
to reaſon, might maſſacre us all, without 
remorſe, out of mere ſtupid brutality. 
This latter pcril, however, we took care 
to prevent, immediately, by ſtaving all 
the caſks, except three, which we hid in 
a wood, and buried under the ſand, _ 


We remained, this whole day, and all 
the next, under ſuch-inquietudes and ap- 
prehenſions as ſuch reflections mult nat 


urally have inſpired. We ſtarted at the 
leaſt noiſe, in dread of an attack: ve 


dared 


- 
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ed up, at the word; and without con- 
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dared not ſeparate from one another, for 
a moment; day and night we ſlept by 
turns, and placed centinels, fronting the 
ſour points of the compaſs, to guard a- 
gainſt a ſurprize; and ſome of us who 
diſtruſted the vigilance ofthoſe who were 
on duty, loſt their own reſt, to watch with 
them. In fine, there never was ſo ſmall 
a number of perſons got together opprel- 
fed with ſa many misfortunes and fears. 
The 22d of February, in the ron 
our whole troop, fatigued with the vigils 
of the night any to fall all-together 
into a profound ſteep, when we were 
ſuddenly rouſed by a ſailor, who hap- 
pened to be more watchful that the reſt, 
and cried out, Awake ! Behold the 
ſavages! We are loſt !” Every one ſtart- 


fulting any other method of ſafety, were 
beginning ro fly into the woods; but I 
prevailed on them to ſtand their ground, 
by deſiring them to look at the enemy 
they were afraid of, and to reckon their 
number, which was only five ; two men 
and three "women, armed each with a 
fufil. What are you afraid of? (ſaid I) 
(e Is. 


* The paſfige in French ie, 66 Tour armes d'un 


fall, & d'un caſſe-· tete; but this lall expreſſion | 
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« Is ſuch a party as that ſo formidable 
to you? How much inferior is it to 
« ours. We are in a ſtate to dittate 
& them, if they ſhould have come upon 
« us with any hoſtile intentions. Let us 
« wait their approach ; for they may to 
« the laſt degree be uſeful to us, by ex- 
e tricating us out of our preſent difficul- 
e ties.” | | 
My companions were ſtruck with ſhame 
at their cowardice, and fat themſelves 
calmly down, by the fire-fide, till the ſav- 
ages came up to us. whom we received 
with every token of friendſhip we could 
think of, which was likewiſe returned on 
their part. We preſented them with ſome 
preſents out of our trunks ; and gave 
them alſo ſome cups of tada, which they 
ſeemed to reliſh extremely. He who 
ſeemed to command the reſt, ſpoke to 
us in bad Spaniſh ; and one of our ſail- 
ors that underſtood the language, con- 
verſed with him, and ſerved as an inter- 
preter between us. 88 70 Det 


We 

am ata ivis to guels the meaning of, in this place. 
It ſignifies heady, wine, or any difficult flady or 
duſineſs that puzzles or perplexes the mind. Were 
I to hazard a conjetlure, I ſhould tranflate it & 
Nudgeon, a good caſſe- tete, io break the head. 
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We learned from the ſavage, that his 
name was Antonio, and that he was a na- 
tive of St. Mark's in the Apalachian 
mountains. He had come with his fam. 
ily to paſs the winter in an ifland about 
three leagues from the one we were in: 
Some pieces of our wreck, thrown upon 
the coaſt where he was, had prompted 
him fo rove about, in ſearch of more, 
His family, then with him, conſiſted of 
his mother, ſiſter, wife, and nephew. 

We aſked him if he would take the 
charge of conducting us to St. Mark's, 
on aſſurance of his being ſufficiently re- 
compenſed for his trouble. He ſtepped 
aſide, upon this propoſal, and conferred, 
for near an hour, with his family, about 
him, caſting an eye, every now and then, 
to our arms, our portmanteaus, our blank. 
ets, and other commodities. 

Theſe appearances alarmed us ; we 
began to ſuſpett our guide; but the o- 
pen countenance with which he return. 
ed to us, and the offer he made to come 
back to convoy us, without delay, dil- 
pelled our doubts and apprehenſions. 
He told us that St. Mark's. was not a- 
bove ten leagues off; but in this he ei 
ther deceived us, or was himſelf 2 ; 

: | or 
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for it was above twenty- 42. But this 
we were ignorant of, at that time; for 
had we not, this firſt breach of truth might 
have p'1t us more on our guard. 
Antonio retired with our preſents; and 
as he promiſed to returned to us the next 
day with his canoe, three of our ſailors 


made no difficulty of going along with 


him. He kept his word, and brought us 


a preſent of a buſtard, and half a roe- 


buck. As it was late before we could 
ſet out, we deferred our-progrels, till the 
day following. 

On the 24th we freighted his bark wich 
what part of effects we could well c : 
with us, and departed only fix of us, at 
this time ; becauſe the canoe could not 
take in more at once. The whole crew 
inſiſted upon my being among- the firſt 
paſſengers, being well affureu, as they 
ſaid, that I ſhould not negle& thoſe who 
might be left behind, but . compel 
the ſavage to return for them, if he ſhould 
happen to be refraQtory. | 

Antonio landed us on the other iſland, 2 
where we met our three companions, who 
had left us, two days before. My firſt 
attention on our arrival was paid to the 
confidence repoſed'! in me by five of our 
3 crew - 
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crew who had been leſt behind { in Dog. 
Iſland. I intreated our hoſt to return 
inſtantly for them and the reſt of our ef. 
fects; but he refuſed to go upon this er. 
rand ſo immediately, being willing as he 
ſaid to me, firſt to ſet us down, in ſome 
place of ſafety, on terra firma, as the 
- called the continent. This I molt ſtren- 
uouſly oppoſed, his obſtinacy gave me 
realon to ſuſpe& his intentions; and [ 
prevailed on him, at laſt, to comply with 
my requeſt, after two intire days ſolicita. 
tion, promiſes, and threats. 
On the 28th we were all brought to- 
- gether again, which was a vaſt conſola. 
tion to us all: while we were aſunder, 
we felt as if a limb was wanting; we con- 
ſidered one another as brothers; we mu- 
tually alhſted and ſupported each other; 
the diltindtion between captain and failor 
was levelled to friends and equals. No- 
thing is ſo ſtrong as the ties made by mis 
fortune ! We were but fourteen now, 
and conſidered ourſelves as of one fam. 
il. | 
FS ſoon as we had been all colleftel 
together, I ſummoned the ſavage to pet: 
"ak his promiſe, and conduR us to ſome 


8 of lafety, on 1 the terra firma 05 but 
| the 
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the favourable diſpoſition he bad at firſt 


ſhewn towards being ſerviceable to us, 
appeared now to be ſlackened; he ſeem- 
cd to fly from our ſolicitations ; ; all the 
day was ſpent in hunting, and he return- 
ed not to his hut, at night which he had 
intirely ſurrendered to our poſſeſſion. 
We were much at a loſs to know what 
to conjecture about his behaviour. Did 
he watch for an opportunity to ſtrip us 
of all our effects, and abſcond into the 


woods ? Such a ſuſpicion excited us to 


ſo much vigilance, that we thought it im- 
poſſible for him to take advantage of us. 

Some of our compamions, wearied at 
alt with ſuch en anxious and uncertain 
ſtate of our affairs, propoſed methods of 
violence, that would probably have reſ- 
cucd us from many hardſhips and ms- 
lonunes, ſince; their ſcheme was to ſlay 
the live ſavages, and ſcize their canoe, 
to tranſport us to the Apalaches, without | 
lurther delay. | 


But I diſfuaded them from ſo deſper- 
ate a purpoſe, by repreſenting the danger 


of its conſequences. It was much to be 
apprehended. that the other favages of 
their nation- might ſoon come to the 


ene 
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knowledge of their deaths, and revenge - 
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theinſelves vpon us in the ſame manner. 
None of us were acquainted with theſe 
ilands, ſeas, or harbours ; then how 
ſhould we be able to ſteer with ſafety to 
the terra firma? Chance, perhaps, might 
poſſibly conduct us thither ; but what a 
madneſs to embark our lives on the fole 
hope of fuch an eſcape ? 

We had remained five days in this i. 
ſland, ſubſiſting on what fiſh and fowl we 
could provide ourſelves with, and huſ- 
banding our biſcuit with the cloſeſt cecon- 
omy, by ſtinting ourſelves to an ounce a 
day. At laſt, by lying on the watch for 
Antonio, we happened to intercept him, 
and by bribes and intreaties prevailed on 
him to carry us over to the continent. 

On the gth day of March we divided 
our little party, once more, loaded the 
canoe with the moſt conſiderable ſhare 
of our effects, and embarked, to the num- 
ber of ſix; which was compoled of Mon- 
fieur la Coutre, his wife, his ſon, about 
fifteen years of age, who, by a ſurprizing 
miracle had, as well as his mother, been 
enabled to ſurvive all 'our hardſhips and 
fatigues, Monſieur Deſclau, myſel, and 
the negro. | 

Antonio and his wile attended us in 
„ | | "as: 
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he paſſage, and left the three other ſav- 
es behind them, with our eight ſailors, 
from whom we did not part, without 
ſhedding many tears, on each fide. We 
were all of us ſenſible of a certain op- 
preſſion of heart, and a ſort of præſen- 
timent, which ſeemed to forebode our 
ne ver meeting again. | 

This expedition, ſo ardently defired, 
and engaged in, after ſo much difficulty, 
happened to be attended with more diſ- 
mal conſequences, even than our ſhip- 
wreck. We had undergone many ſe- 
vere misfortunes, but worſe diſaſters la- 
fill in wait for us. It is in the following 
part of my ſtory. that you will find I had 


occaſion to exert the utmoſt of my for- 


titude ; which, however faibed me often - 


on the trial. You will meet with in theſe 
fubſequent memoirs, ſach incredible mis- 
fortunes, and circumſtances ſo thocking 
that the fole recollection of them makes 
me tremble ſtill, even while I am but | 
barely relating them. | 
Antonio had aſſured us, that our voyage 
would be completed in about two days ; 
we ſhould, therefore, have only laid in 
proviſions ſufßcient merely to have ſer- 
ed us during che paſſage, if the late ex- 
8 Perzends | 
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perience of former difficulties and dif. 
appointments had not hinted the precau- 
tion of taking on board a ſubſiſtence for 
atleaſt double the time. It confiſted of 
between fix or ſeven pounds of biſcuit, 
with ſome quarters of broiled bear, and 
roe-buck. _. | 
Such a precaution was prudent; but not 
ſufficient : for our paſſage was much lon- 
ger than we had been made to imagine, 
Antonio, after about three leagues fail. 
ing, ſtopt, at an ifland, where he abliged 
us to ſtay, till the next day, when hedid 
not make greater expedition than be- 
fore. I took notice that, inſtead of ma- 
king towards the continent, he carried 
us from one ifland to another, without 
any manner of purpoſe, that we could 
conceive. This extraordinary manner 
of proceeding rendered me extremely 
uncaſy, and augmented che diſtruſt which 
his former condut had inſpired me with, 
Seven days were loitered away, in theſe 
trips, our proviſions were exhauſted, and 
wie had nothing to ſubſiſt on, except a 
ſew oyſters that we met with on ſome o 
the coaſts, and two or three wild fowls, 
that the favages afforded us, now and 
then. Nor were we, after all, brought 
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even within a view-of the continent; 
though overpowered. with fatigue, wea- 
kened by the bad and ſcanty ſuſtenance 
we had been able to provide ourſelves 
with, and become now ſo extremely fee- 
ble, that we were hardly able to r ne | 
boat in turns. 

The- miſerable ſituation to which” we 


were at laſt reduced, made ſuch an im- 


preſſion on my mind, as I had never felt 
before. My patience being quite ex- 
hauſted, by the continuance of his per- 


verſeneſs, I became ſeized with ſuch a fit 
of rage and violence as was not any part 


of my uſual character. Antonio appear- 


ed plainly to be a treacherous villain, Who 


meant to let us periſh, piece- meal: and 
ſelf. defence juſtified any meaſure that 
might be neceſſary towards extricating 
us from our danger. Theſe reflections 
agitated my mind, in the middle of-. the 
night; I took Monſieur Deſclau and La 
Couture apart, to conſult with, on this 
emergency. 2:44" 7124 

It ſurprized me even then, how 1 


be capable of arguing ſo warmly for the 


putting of Antonio to death, when it was 


I alone who had ſtood forth in his defence, 5 


on a former .occalion, againſt our whole 
crew. 
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crew. I am not naturally cruel, but mil 
fortunes had rendered me outrageous 
enough, at that inſtant, both to purpoſe 
and commit a murder. The fituation ! 
was in muſt plead my excuſe, and the 
event has fince juſtified my apprehen. 
ſions and reſolve. 
Monſieur Deſclau and La Couture 
Judged differently in this affair; they re- 
peated to me the ſame arguments I had 
before made uſe of, when I oppoſed the 
crew upon the very fame occaſion. I 
was not convinced, but complied, how- 
ever, with their remonſtrances, and pal: 
ſed the remainder of the night without 
being able to frame any other NE for 
our prefervation. 
The next day, the 12th of March: we 
failed again, little more than two leagues 
and landed, asuſual, on fome otherifland 
—where, overcome with miſery and fa- 
tigue, and requiring reſt, we each of us 
wrapped ourſelves up inour blankets, as 
uſual, and lay dewn before a large fire. 
We gave ourſelves up. to ſteep, with the 
moſt perfect acquieſcence;as the time we 
paſſed in forgetting our exiſtence, was 
certainly ſo many anxious moments ſub- 
ſtrated from our miſeriee. 
. 
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My ſlumber was but ſhort, my inqui- 
etudes rendered me wretched,and afford- 
ed we but a very broken reſt, from the 
diſmal apprehenſions which . preſegted 
themſelves to my imagination ; I will not. 
carry it fo far as to ſay that they amoun- 
ted to forebodings, as this perhaps, may 
be one of the ſuperſtitions that the more 
enlightened philoſophy has aboliſhed, a- 
mong other prejudices of the ſame kind. 
I pretend not therefore to inſiſt upon 
this notion here, I ſpeak only of what I 
have mylelf experienced. D 

I imagined, while I was ina doze, that 
Iwas ſtanding on the ſtrand, and percei- 
ved the ſavage and his wife ſailing away in 
his canoe, my mind was fo ſtrongly im- 
preſſed by this viſion, that I took it for a 
real fact which had juſt been tranſacted 


forth in my fleep, fo piercing an excla- 
mation as rouſed all my companions, who 
allo awakened me by calling out to know _. 
what new alarm had, juſt at that moment 
affected me: e 

1 told them what it was, they made a 
jeſt of my terrors; and their reaſoning 
and raillery, with my being too far from 
the coaſt to have ſeen the tranſattion, if 


before my eyes, and conſequently ſent - - 
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it had been one, ſoon brougbt me to con- 
clude that J had been only dreaming; 
and I then joined with the reſt, to laugh 
at mg own weaknels. - 

Upon this they all compoſed themſelves 
to ſleep again, and I fell alſo into a pro- 
found ſlumber, in which 1 continued till 
about midnight, when 1 was ſtartled out 
of it, as before, by the very ſame idea 1 
have juſt related to you. My apprehen- 
ſions became now ſo ſtrong, that I could 
not avoid going immediately downto the 
ſhore, either to quiet or confirm my fears. 

I arofe alone, without diſturbing any 
one, and walked away, with feeble and 
ſtaggeriug ſteps to the fea fide. The ſky 
was clear, and the moon ſhone. bright 
enough to afford me a diltintt view ofthe 
whole coaſt. I looked for the canoe, but 
found it not: I ſearched every cranny 

for it, but in vain. I called to the ſavage 
| ſeveral times. but received no anſwer, 
except lrom my companions, Who, awa- 
kened by my voice, came all running to- 
wards me. 


There was no occafion toink them 
of our misfortune, thev = 
with deſpair, and lamented molt bitterly 


at dvi reſtrained my hand from pre- 
venting 
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venting this a& of perfidy, the evening. 
before. But how uſelels are refleQions 
or regrets, after the evil is become irre- 
parable !. 

Behold us now a ſecond time left on a 
deſart ifland, without reſource, without 
food, and without arms to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence. We had no cloaths, except 
what were on our backs, and our blan- 
kets. Our fuſils and all our other effects 
had been ſtowed aboard the hoat. Even 
our {words, which we had uſually worn, 
as defence againſt the wild beaſts and ſa- 
vages we had been in conſtant dread of, 
had been careleſsly left behind us, the 
day before. In fine, we remained with- 
our any ſort of weapon, offenſive or de- 
lenſive, among us all, except a blunt knife 
that I happened to have in my pocket. 

The ifland produced neither root or 
fruit, of any kind, to ſuſtain us ; nor did 
that ſhore afford either oyſters, or any 
other ſort of ſhell-fiſh. What a ſhocking - 
ſituation ! What hope, what poſſibility, 
cven was left us now And what could 
avail the nobleſt fortitude in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of deſpair ? 

As ſoon as the day appeared, we rolled | 


our blankets about us, now the only | 
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goods or effects we poſſeſſed in the world 
and returned to the ſtrand, hoping to find 
ſome fort of fiſh there to ſatisfy our hun. 
ger. Our ſearches were in vain; we 
walked for near. two hours, about the 
land, without diſcovering any thing that 
could ſerve. us for food, or even a oy 
of freſh water to drink. 

We came, at length to the end of this 
barren ifland, from whence we could ſee 
anothery that was ſeparated from ours by 
a ſtrait, about half a quarter of a league 
over; ve had paſſed- a day and a night 
there before, with the ſavage, and rem. 
embered that it had good water, and 
excellent ſhell-fiſh, on its coaſt. Hoy 
much did we regret that we had not 
been deſerted on that ſpot, inſtead of 
where we now were; we could have at 
leaſt ſubſiſted there. This reflection in. 
creaſed our miſery ; we fat down on the 
ſand, regarding with a greedy eye the 
iſland before us, and dopioneg the fte- 
rility of our own. 
Preſſed by hunger, we deliberated whe- 
ther we ought not to hazard the croſſing 
that arm of the ſea which divided the 
two iflands ; we muſt expect death if we 
did not attempt it ;-our choice was made 
without 
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without heſitation; we r o ven- 
ture, but, on going to execute our 
ſcheme, we were ſtopped by a difficulty, 
we had not yet thought of. | 

Madame la Couture and her fon were 
with us, and how could they follow us ? 
This paſſage was not dreadful to men ac- 
ona to the wate?; but a woman, 


and ſo young a lad, could not undertake. 


it without danger. Already we ſaw Mon- 
fieur la Couture uneaſy, meaſuring the 
channel with his eyes, and thinking on 
the means to conduct with ſafety perſons 
ſo dear to him. Humanity would not. 
permit us to leave them behind, ſo we 
reſolved torelieve each other, mache 


ly, in ſupporting them both, whilſt my 


negro, who was the loweſt of the com- 
pany, marched firſt, to ſound the bottom 


and point out to us where we might beſt 


attempt to ford it. 
I took the hand of Madame la Cou- 
ture, Mr. Deſclau took that of the young, 


man; Mr. la Couture made two parcels, 


of part of our cloaths, that we had put 


off, place one on the head of my ſlave, 


and carried the other himfelf, Thus we 


let out, at laſt--fortunately the bottom 


was tolerably firm and even; the water, 
3 9 
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in the deepeſt part, came no higher than 
our ſtomachs : we marched on ſlowly, 
and reached the oppoſite ſhore, at length, 
in ſafety. Madame la Couture, during 
| this dangerous paſſage, ſhewed a courage 
and ftrength that ſurpriſed me; ſhe pre. 
ſerved the ſame in every ſituation ; nor 
could it be ſaid that her company was 
either uſeleſs, or troubleſome to us. We 
happily arrived at this ifland, where we 
hoped to find ſome. nouriſhment; but 
experienced a new diſtreſs that was near 
being fatal to us—we had been an hout 
and a half in the water, and an extreme 
coldnels ſeized us on quitting it. To 
make a fire, either to dry or warm us, 
was now rendered impoſſible, as there 
was not a flint to be found, in this, or 
any other of theſe iſles that we had wan. 
dered over. 

Though we were already almoſt ſpent 
with fatigue and famine, exerciſe was out 
only reſource ; we.continued, therefore, 
to walk for ſeveral hours, ſearching for 
oyſters, which we devoured as faſt as we 
could find them. After having thus ſat- 
ished the impatient call of hunger, we 
bad the precaution to gather a few, as a 
reſerve; and the ſun caſting now a con- 
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ſiderable heat, ſerved to dry our vet 
cloaths, and permitted us to reſt, for 
ſome time. The air was extremely ſharp 
during the night, and often obliged us to 
riſe and walk, to prevent its dangerous 
effects. 

The next day, a vind at ſouth ſouth- 
eaſt increaſed. the heat of the ſun; we 
renewed our ſearch after ſhell-fiſh, along 
the beach, but the tide was not out, and 


we were forced to content ourſelves with 
the ſmall proviſion. that we had laid by, 
the preceding evening. We had. after- 
wards occaſion to obſerve, that the tide 
never ebbed, while the ſoutherly winds 
continued. We acquired this knowledge, 
at our Own expence, as by this means 
we were frequently in want of food. We 
ſought amongſt the herbs and roots for 
a. ſupply, but could diſcover nothing eat- 
able, except ſome wild ſorrel. | 
| I will not enter into a tedious detail 
of all that paſſed in the firſt ten days af 
ter Antonio had abandoned us; we ſuf- -- 
tered exceedingly from cold by night, 
and not ſeldom from. famine ; we paſſed 


and in prayer t0 the Almighty, that he 
would - 


there was no fiſh to be come at; fo that 


whole days in bewailing our misfortunes, 


36 
would deign to put an end to them: in 
fins, our paitis, our Totfows, and our em- 
ployments, could not afford ſufficient va- 
riety for further deſcription. __ 
We had now reached the .22d of 
March, nearly as We could gueſs, when, 
in the midſt of our uſual lamentations, 
and anxious meditations, on the means of 
quitting our wretched abode, we recol- 
teQes that in the | neighbouring ifland, 
which we had happened to touch at with 
the vile Indian, there lay on the ſhore 
the remains of an old canoe, which we 
imagined might be poſſible for us to re- 
pair well enough to be able to carry us 
over to the continent. 1 
This flattering idea was readily em- 
| braced; wedeliveredourſelves up to joy, 
as if we were already certain of realizing 
our wiſhes. The unfortunate willingly 
yield'to the ſlighteſt promiſes of hope; 
their imaginations preſs forward to the 
end of their fufferings ; to this great ob- 
Jett all their reaſonings tend, and they 
either overlook, or dare not examine, 
the obſtac es that oppoſe their  expetta- 
tion, leſt they ſhould difpel that happy 
delufion which remains their ſole com- 
fort. 1 
8 e Mangas 
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Monſieur Deſclau, Monſieur la Cou- 
ture, and I conſulted together about the 
means of getting to the place where this 
old ſhattered boat lay. We made anob- _. 
ſervation to the eaſtward, as well as we 
could, and, computing how far diſtant 
we then were from that coaſt, we con- 
cluded it to be between four and five- 
leagues off. In reality we were not de- 
ceived : but we had many difficulties to 
encounter in this expedition; for there 
were ſeveral rivers, and an arm of the 
ſea, to croſs, However, theſe obſtacles 
did not diſcourage us ; we determined to 
attempt the enterprize, at leaſt, upon this. 
perſuaſion, that reſolution and perſever- 
ance are a match for any undertaking, 
which is not impoſſible in nature. 

We reſolyed to ſet out, the fame day, 
and not to take Madame la Couture, or 
her ſon, with us, as they would only have 
retarded our deſign; neither could they 
have ſupported, like us, the labour and 
fatigue of it: beſides, it was probable 
that the waters we had to paſs, might be 
ſo deep, as to oblige us to ſwim, Wich 
they were incapable of doing. Madame 
la Couture, convinced by theſe reaſons, 
conſented to wait our return, with her 
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fon: I left my negro behind, to attend 
them, and we departedafter promiſing to 
return, either with or without the canoe, 
as ſoon as poſſible. | 

The projett we had now undertaken, 
was our laſt hope and reſource; we talk. 
ed of it during our journey, as of amoſt 
probable ſcheme. This re-animated our 
fpirits, recruited our ftrength, and ren- 
dered the way leſs tedious. 

In every ſtate of life, and in all che 
circumſtances of it, mankind indulge 
themſelves in chimeras, and often quit 
ſubſtances for ſhadows. But it is only 
to the wretched that ſuch illufions be- 
come a real blefling : whilſt their 1mag- 
mations are amuſed, their ſorrows are 
relieved. and for a time forgotten. Be- 
tween three and four hours walking bro! 
us to the utmoſt extremity of our land, 
without being forced to paſs any river 
larger than what we ſhould term a brook, 
in Europe; but now a fort of canal, a- 
bout a quarter of a league broad refent- 
ed itſelf to our view, and arre ed our 
courte. 
We muſt hazard the croff ing chis arm 

of the ſea, or reſign. our hopes. This 
reflefiion ſuſtained our relolution ; ; and 
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an hour's reſt recovered us a little; we 
needed all our ſtrengh, as we were ignor- 
ant whether this water was every where 
fordable, and trembled left the part which 
might have required our ſwimming, 
ſhould exceed the ſmall degree of force 
we might then be left poſſeſſed of. This 
idea held us for ſome time in ſuſpence; 


at length, reſolving to riſk every thing, 


we kneeled, and addreſſed. a ſhort, but 
ferventprayer,.to God, forjhis ſupport un- 
der this trial. The variousperilswe had al- 
ready paſſed through, and thoſe we had 
yet to encounter, taught us how much, 
we ſtood in need of the affiſtance of the 
Supreme Being ; relying, therefore, on 
his proteQtion, the moment we had end- 
ed our ejaeulations we all ruſhed into the 
water. | 


The bottom was yery unequal, and for 


fome time we waded in the uncertain 


courſe of aſcending and deſcending, when 
ſuddenly we loſt the ground, and plung- 
ed quite out of our depth. As we were. 
not above an bundred yards from land, 
this unlycky circumſtance diſmayed us 
a good deal and almoſt determined us to 
return back to ſhore : however, we con- 
tinued ſtill to preſs forward, ds a 
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few ſtrokes, had the good fortune to re: 
cover our footing again ; for we had only 
fallen into a hole, which might have been 
avoided by taking around of tenor twelve 
- paces, the water was not in any place 
higher than our chins; and we reached 
the oppoſite coaſt without any other acct 
dent or miſadventure. 

Quite over powered by fatigue, we 
ſunk down on the ſtrand, unable to ad. 
vance one ſtep farther. The day, for- 
tunately for us, was perfectly ſerene, the 
ſun ſhone bright, and darted rays full up- 
on us, which dried our cloaths, and de- 
fended us from the cold, which would 
have elſe been inſupportable. 

A few ſhell fiſh and ſome freſh water; 
that we were lucky enough to find as ſoon 
as we could move about, helped to re- 
ſtore our ſtrength a little ; and, after a 
ſhort ſearch, we diſcovered the. canoe, 
We examined it with eager attention; 
but the view did not ſerve to encourage 
us; it appeared impoſſible, from the ſtate 
_ was then in, ever to render it uſeful to 

; but we did not, however, fo eaſihy 
"rela the fond hope which had firſt in- 
duced us to undergo ſo much fatigue and 
- "pot on the OT It would. have 

been 
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been a dreadful circumſtance to us to 
Z bave found ourſelves undeceived all at 
once. We turned it therefore, on every 
ide; we conſidered every part, and, up- 
eon a thorough inſpection, I concluded 
chat all our efforts would be in van. 
Mr. Deſelau and Monfieur la Couture 
were of a different opinion, and Jacqui: 
eſced in their reaſonings,, We hazarded 
nothing by endeavouring to repair it: 
for it was but time and trouble thrown 
away, if we did not fucceed. Now we 
vere well accuſtomed to labour; and as 
Joo time, we had no other way of employ- 
ing it; the work would amuſe us while 
we were occupied about it, and 
help to ſuſtain our ſmall remains of hope. 
Theſe conſiderations were matters of no 
inconſiderable importance, in a ſituation 
ſo wretched and forlorn as oufs. 
We began, then, directly, to gather a 
parcel of ofiers, and a ſort of tough, com- 
pacted maſs that is called Sani beard, 
that grows generally on the bark of the 
trees, in thoſe iſtands /; which we made 
uſe of for caſing and caulking our leaky | 
veſſel. In this operation we continued 
to labour, till the more immediate calls 
ol hunger obliged us to [eek every 2 
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for food, of which we happily foul a 
ſufficient quantity for that time. 

The day was now beginning to cloſe, 
and a ſharp wind aroſe, which threaten- 
ed us with a night ſeverely cold ; we la- 
mented bitterly the not baving it in 
our power to relieve ourſelves with a 
fire; the ſmalleſt flint would have been 
to us, then, a greater treaſure chan the 
largeſt diamond. 

At that inſtant I happened luckily to 
recollett that the ſavage, who had ſo 
cruelly betrayed us, had changed the flint 
of his gun the day that we reſted in this 
iſland; the remembrance of this circum- 
ſtance. revived a gleam of hope in my de- 
ſponding mind; 1 immediately ſtarted up, 
with a precipitation that ſurpriſed my 
companions; 1 left them, without-ſpeak- 
ing a word, and ran haſtily towards that 
fide of the ſhore. where Antonio had lan- 
ded us. 

It was abno great diſtance, and 1 oon 
| Folie the placè where we had paſſed that 
night, and where there ſtill remained the 
cinders of our fire; I ſearched carefully 
for the ſpot on which the Indian had 
changed his flint and caſt away the old 

one. 
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There v was not a crevice- but 1 exam- 
incd with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, 
and not a blade of graſs but I turned up, 
to ſee if this precious ſtone was conceal- 
ed beneath it. 

I ſpent a full quarter of an bour in this 
fruitleſs ſearch : night began to fall, and 
I had now only the faint and uncertain , 
glimmering of the twilight to aſſiſt me, 
by which it was almoſt impoſſible to have 
diſcerned ſo ſmall an object. Ithen gave 
up all hopes, and was preparing to return 
to my companions, more diſpirited and 
afflicted than I was at leaving them,when 
felt under my naked foot (for I had 
thrown aſide my ſhoes, as being of no far- 
ther uſe to me) ſome hard ſubſtance or 
other. I ſtopt ſhort, with a ſecret ſnud- 
dering, an anxious tate of mind between. 
hope and fear; I ſtooped down, and, 
with a trembling hand took it from under £ 
my foot, which I did not dare to move, 
for fear of miſſing what I was in ſearch 
of, It va, in fine: the very flint 1 bad 
been ſo long in queſt of. 

The joy 1 felt, on this occaſion, muſt, 
doubtleſs, appear amazing to you; and. 
thoſe who have never been in my cir- 
cumſtances, will look on this lucky a 
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but as a common pebble. O, my friend! 
may you ever remain a ſtranger to ſuch 
extreme neceſſity as gives the bigheſt 
value and importance to the moſt worth. 
leſs things in nature! 

Tranſported with extaſy, I flew to my 
companions ! Good news, good news, 
(J cried out, as far as they could hear 
me.) Ihave found it, I have found it“ 
They ran towards me, at the found of my 
exclamations, and inquired into the mea- 
ning of them. I ſhewed them the flint, 
and deſired them immediately to gather 
up fome dry wood ; I took my knife,the 
only i iron infirument which remained in 
our poſſeſſion, I tore my ruffles , for tin- 
der ; and, at laſt, contrived to light up a 
large Gre, which defended us againſt the 
dampts of the night, and warmed and 
relieved our wearied limbs. 

H Howdelicious did this night appear to 

us, compared to the foregoing, / ones ! 
With what luxury did we ſtretch our- 
ſelves before the fire! How fweet and 
refreſhing were our flumbers, in which 
we lay diffolved till the rays of the rifing 
fan, beaming forcibly upon our heads, 
awakened us! - 

It is unneceſſary to tell vou with what 
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a fond folicitude I watched and guarded | 


the precious taliſman, which had redeem- 


ed us from-deſtruttion ; I would never 


part with it, for a minute, even to thoſe 
who were equally intereſted in ats pre- 
ſervation, but kept it 'ever wrapt up in 
two handkerchiefs, which I tied about 
my neck; and even now, while I am 


writing, I cannot help ſometimes break- . 


ing off, and feeling for i it, as if it were 
{til there. 


We paſſed the ſecond day, Sod our 


arrivat in this iſland, in contiauing our 
labours toward repairing the {kiff, and 
caulked it with one of our coverlets or 
blankets, which we ſſacrificed to that pur- 
poſe; but had ſcarcely finiſhed our work, 
when the day ' cloſed upon us; and we 
paſſed this ſecond night in the flattering 
hopes of not finding our trouble uſeleſs. 
The deſire of trying the experiment, 
cauſed us to awake early, the next morn- 
ing, eager io launch our canoe. But, 


alaſs ! after all our endeavours, we had 
not yet rendered it ht for ſervice, at leaſt 


in the opinion of Monſieur Deſclau and 
me; but Monſieur la Couture differed 
from us, and ſaid that he would float it 
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over to the iſland where he had left his 
wife and ſon, in hopes of being able to 
ſtaunch it better, by their aſſiſtance. 

M. Deſclau and I choſe rather to re- 
turn to the iſland where the ſavage had 
left us, and where our eight ſailors re- 
mained, in the hopes of finding him there, 
and forcing him to condutt us to the Ap- 
palaches, or periſhing in the attempt, 
We promiſed not to abandon Monſieur 
la Couture, if we ſucceeded, and to ſend 
him immediate ſuccours, or rejoin him, 
if we ſhould happen to fail in our deſign. 

We then took leave of him, and gain- 
ed the other extremity of the iſland, af- 
ter a moſt uſeleſs fatigue ; for we could 
diſcover no fordable paſſage, i in a canal 
of a league over, which divided us from 
the point we were bound to; and-this 
was too large a ſtretch to undertake. the 
croſling - of, hy ſwimming only. We, 
therefore, returned again to tbe ſpot from 
whence we had ſet out; but miſled Mon: 
feur la Couture, who had already carried 
over his {kiff to the place WRESE, his wiſe 
and ſon had been left behind. 

We then ſet out,.in order to follos 
him ; but did not reach the border of the 
| canal we were to croſs, till it was almoſt 
W ; 
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night: we, therefore, waited till the next 
morning, before we would ventureto — oP 
it, as the fatigues of the day had render- 
ed us too feeble to attempt it then, with 
laſety. The alarms we had ſuffered, the 
firſt time, even in the day, preſented 
themſelves to our imaginations, anew ; 
and we did not think proper to expoſe 
ourſelves to the lame again, in- the dark. 
Misfortunes render us extremely timo- 
rous. We call often upon death, at cer- 
tain moments of diſtreſs, and wiſh for it, 
as the period of all our ſorrows ; but 
when it appears before us, we ſtruggle 
againſt it with all the ſpirit and vigour of 
health and happineſs. 

The next morning we waded rh 
the canal, with as good ſucceſs, and leſs 
riik, chan we had done before. We 
found Madame la Couture and her "x 
who had paſſed a woſt wretched and 
anxious time of it in our abſence ; we 
met alſo ?{onfheur la Couture with her, 
who had returned the night before, with 
the rotten canoe, that he had however 
contrived to ferry over, but not without 
its having been rendered almoſt as bad 
as before, even in fo ſhort a voyage. 
The labour we had _— about it, 
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was quite ehen away, as there was not 
tolidaſtuff enough to work upon; ſo that 
all its parts were naw become loole and 
leaky again. | K 
This ill ſucceſs quite ſunk our ſpirits 
and we reſigned all further hope in'that 
project, for the future, and paſſed the 
remainder of that day in reſt. The re- 
covery af my flint was an happy circum- 
{tance for poor Madame la Couture and 
her ſon, who had been periſhing ſo long 
for want of a fire. We lighted up one 
immediately, which re-animated their 
harraſſed ſpirits - with warmth and com- 
. 

Oyſters and vegetables had hitherto 
ſupplied us with our only ſuſtenance, & 
even of ſuch proviſion we had not al- 
ways a ſufficient quantity; but this day 
Providence furniſhed us with ſome food 
ok a better kind. I had ſeparated from 
my company, to take a ſolitary walk a- 
long the coaſt, and the irkſome reflec- 
tions which occupied my mind, prevent- 
ed me from obſcrving that I had ſtrayed 
to a conſiderable diſtance; and I can- 
tinued ſtill ruminating, when a dead roe- 
buck, that happened to lie in ay way, 
rouſed my attention. 15 


- 85 
examined it, tutned it over, and 
ſound that it was {till freſh. - It appeared 
to have been wounded, and to have fled 
from the hunter, a croſs the water, to 
this ſpot, where its loſs of blood had put 
an end to its life. I looked upon this 
occurrence as a preſent from heaven; aud 
raiſing it with difficulty on my ſhoulders, 
returned back to my friends, whom I 
was not able to come up with, till after 
the fatigue of above an hour's march. 

They were moſt joy fully ſurpriſed at 
the luckineſs of my adventure, and moſt 
pioully returned their gateful thanks to 
Providence, for this new relief. We 
ſtood in need of a more ſubſtantial nour- 
iſhment; than we had been for ſome time 
ſupplied with, and we accordingly made 
preparations for a better repaſt than we 
had ever taſted fince the commencement 
of our misfortunes. 

We afliſted in preparing the animal 
for food, by ſkinning aud cutting it into 
quarters, and then broiled as much of it 
as ſerved us for a plentiful meal; aſter 
which we Jay down round our fire, and 
partook of a nights reſt together. | 

On the follomng day, which was, as 
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near as I can gueſs, the 26th of Marth, 
the impatient wiſh we had to get away 
from this ifland, made us recur again to 
our periago, or canoe ; to which we fli]l 
returned with renewed ardour, but were 
ſtill obliged to quit as often with the moſt 
mortal regret. The ill ſucceſs of for- 
mer trials did not diſcourage us from 
ſubſequent attempts; we continued to 
flatter ourſelves that we ſhould ſuceeed 
on returning to the work again, by pro- 
liting of the experience that our very 
diſappointments might have afforded us, 
with regard either to the method, or ma- 
terials, we had beſore applied towards 
flauncinng it. K 
But we had no change of ſtuff to ſup- 
ply, nor more ſolid ſubſtances to work 
upon; however our labour in vain 
was , {till renewed, without adyancing a 
ſtep in our operations; and after three 
intire days ſevere fatigue thrown away 
upon this occupation, and the ſaerificing 
two more blankets, in wap pres» to 
caulk this fkiff, we found at length how 
fruitlets had been all our pains to render 
it ſerviceable; for before it had been a 
quarter of an hour in the water, we per- 
ceived it beginning to leak, on * 88 
1 | This 
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This diſappointment to our laſt hopes, 
ſhocked us extremely ; and we found it 
abſolutely impoſſible to remedy it. How- | 
ever, delpairing of any other means of 
extricating ourſelves from our preſent 
deplorable ſtate, and panting to reach 
the continent, we ſhut our eyes upon the 
danger, and having only about two 
Jeagues to croſs over to it, we reſolved 
at laſt to hazard the attempt, in this ſieve, 
But then it muſt have been madneſs 
to have ventered on the paſſage, all at 
the ſame time. This would have ſunk 
the boat, on our firſt ſetting out, we de- 
termined, therefore, that only three of 
us ſhould try the experiment, this trip; 
namely, Monheur la Couture, Monſieur 
Deſclau, and 1. That two of us ſhould 
row, while the other was to be indefa- 
tigable in lading out the water that nigh 9 
leak in, with his hat. 
This expedient we knew would leſſen, 
though not annihjlate our danger ; but 
we reſolved, notwithſtanding, to take Our 
chance, and deliver ourlelves over into 
the hands of Providence, in hope of a 
ſecond miracle in our favour, to bear us 
through this perilous adventure. ; 
This refobunes oy taken, we greg 
rc 
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red the execution oh it till the next day, 
ſpent the remainder of this, in endea- 
vouring to perſuade Madame la Couture 
to ſtay where ſhe then was, with her ſon; 
and my negro, till we could ſend them a 
{ſtronger boat, which might eaſily have 
reached the continent. 85 

It was with difficulty we could recon: 
cile her to this ſcheme, and ſhe yielded, 
at length, with infinite reluctance. In 
order to bribe her conſent, I left my flint 
. and knife with her ſon ; though J muſt 
confeſs it was with regret that I ventured 
theſe two inſtruments out of my hands, 
which had been ſo extremely ſerviceable 
to us all, and which I might chance to 
ſtand in need of myſelf, if I ſhould be a2 
ſecond time ſhip-wrecked in the leaky ca- 
noe, and caſt upon ſome deſert ſhore : 
but it was neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be 
left with whatever comforts or convent- 
ences we could ſpare. 

When we had quieted her apprehen- 
ſions, and ſilenced her lamentations, we 
gathered together what proviſions we 
could, both for her accommodation, and 
our own during the paſſage, and on the 
29th of March, at ſun-rife, we ſet our 
_ canoe afloat, ſaid our pray ers, and em: 


barked. FT "But: 
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But we felt the-plank we ſtood upon 
bend under our feet; our weight ſunk 
the boat too low for ſafety, and we ſoon 
perceived the water beginning to ſpring 
through its fades. Theſe appearances 
deprived me of all manner of hope; a 
ſecret trembling ſhook my whole Nane 
and a profound terror ſeized me, which 
found it impoſſible to conquer. 

I already ſaw death before my eyes, 
and reſvtved not to venture upon the 
paſſage ; but haſtily ſtepping on ſhore, 
** No my friends — I, to la Cou- 
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ture and Deſclau,) we muſt not un- 

+ dertake this voyage; before we could 

e advance a quarter of a league, the boat 

„would go to the bottom, and leave us 
in the midſt of an unknown ocean, and 
+ lar from any land where we could hope 
* forrefuge. Let us remain where we are 
at preſent, and wait with reſignation 
the farther care and aſſiſtance of that 
* kind Providence which has hitherto | 
* preſerved us. Let us not throw our-" | 

* ſelves into the arms of death, nor chal-- 

enge his ſtroke before our time. Hea- 

ven will perhaps take pity on our long 

+ luiferings, and our patience and ſub- 

* milſfion may at length merit its final re- 

«URN Rey Monſieur 
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Y Monſieur la Couture preſſed me io 
return and made a jeſt of my apprehen- 
Hons. My ſolicitations and arguments 
were to him of no effett, he ſtill perſiſted 
in his purpoſe to hazard the voyage, and 
; e Deſclau departed along with 
. 88 | 
J remained on the ſtrand, looking af. 
ter them, while they contined in fight ; 
I faw them proceed with great difficulty, 
and turn round a little ifland that was not 
far from our own, which ſoon prevented 
me from ſeeing any more of them. 
I make no doubt but they muſt have 
periſhed then, as I have never received 
any account of them lirice ; and I believe 
that the boat could have ſubſiſted but ſo 
ſhort a time above water, that had it not 
been for the iſland which intervened, and 
concealed them from my- fight, I might, 
perhaps, have had the ſhock of ſeeing the 
_ veſſel fink before my eyes, and my un- 
fortunate friends buried along with it in 
the waves, a 
The condition of the periago, as al. 
ready repreſented, is a preſumption of 
this event, equal almoſt to a convittion ; 
and ſome further circumſtances that have 
occurred to my knowledge ſince, and of 
' NA i, which 
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which I ſhall hereafter ſpeak, have con- 
firmed me in the certainty of their loſs. 

I returned to Madame la Couture, who 
very little expetted to have ſeen any of 

us ſo ſoon, if ever; ſhe had not accom- 
panied us to the boat, for as her heart 
had not conſented to our riſk, ſhe could 
not have borne the fight of our. depar- 
ture. I found her fitting by the fire, 
with her back turned to the ſea, weeping , 
bitterly, and lamenting the milery of her 
hopeleſs ſituation. 

My preſence ſurprizedand ſtartled — 

—* You are not yet gone, (laid ſhe,) 
« Ah ! what has prevented vou? Be- 
« lieving your departure certain, L was 
« endeavouring to reconcile. myſelf to 
our ſeparation, and this aflifling, re- 

* fleftion was beginning to affe me leſs, 
through the hope that you would not 
15 neglett me. But I ſee you are return- 
ed again, and yet cannot rejoice, as it 
can only ſerve to renew the pangs of 
a ſecond parting.” 

I ſtrove to avoid giving "6 more live- 
ly ſenſations of. ſorrow, by not telling her 
the reaſon of my coming back, or hinting 

my fears about the unhappy adventurers 
I had left bebind, of whom one was her 


Huſband: 


hs 


huſband. 1 coneealed the danger to 
which they had expoſed themſelves, and 
pretended only, that upon our appre- 


hending three paſſengers to be too great 


a weight for the boat, I had made my 
choice of ſtaying with her, till their re. 
turn in fome ſtouter veſſel that might be 


able to carry us all together over to the 
continent. 


I added, as I ſtill conſidered kt to be 
an object of the utmoſt compaſſion, that 
Monſieur la Couture being charmed with 


my determination, and affured that he 


was to leave a-fincere friend behind, to 
comfort and take care of his wife and 
child, had proceeded on the voyage with 
better ſpirits and ſatisfaction; and that 
Þ had promifed him to be attive in m 


ſervices and affiftanee to both of them. 


Madame la Couture returned me 


thapks, almoſt on her knees; my ſtay- 
ing with her ſeemed to conſole her ex- 
| mene, and to raiſe a ſort of confidence 

in her mind, that Providence would unite 


us ſoon, all happily again. 
We remained nod but four perſoss! in 
the whole iſland, and I had the care alone 


of providing for the ſafety and ſubfſtence 


of us all. Madame la Couture and her 
ſon 


23 


fon were tbo weak and helpleſs to afford 
me much aſſiſtanee, {6 that the negro 
was the only one who! could be of any 
material: fervice to m; and he was: bart 
aſortoforganized machine whoſe tegs and 
arms alone were uſeful; he had neither 
fenſe nor forecaſt, and was almoſtasmuch 
an incumbrance on me, as the others; 
as he could give me no manner of help, 
but when mere manuel labour was re- 
quired. . 
For fome days after I had une to 
them, the winds continued at ſouth and 
ſouth· eaſt, which unhappily prevented us, 
as I before obſerved, from being able to 
procure any ſubſiſtence, from oyſters or 
other ſhellfifh, ſo that we were reduced 
to ſupport ourſelves ſolely on a fort of 
wild ſorrel we picked up on the iſland, 
which afforded us but a wretched ſuſten- 
ance, and weakened our ſtomachs, with- 
out ſatisfying them. | 
The roe-buck that I had ſo luckily 
met with, had been totally devoured, be- 
fore our companions left us ; and the. 
ſame good fortune did not occur again, 
a ſeries of lucky hits are not to be ex- 


petted in this world In fine, our wants 


and diſtreſſes 3 wy hour. 
ECTS Six 
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Six days had paſſed ſince the depar. 
ture of Monſieur la Couture and Del. 
clau ; ſometimes I had {light hopes that 
we might poſſibly hear Som or ſee them 
return to our fuccour ; but then again, 
my ſpirits ſoon ſunk. into deſpondency, 
and even Madame la Couture began. at 
length to give them over for loſt, and 
conclude that they muſt have periſhed 
at ſea, 

I could not pretend any longer to calm 
ber fears and ſolicitudes, who had myſelf 
ſo much ſtronger reafons than ſhe to be 
confirmed in the ſame opinion: beſides, 
the anxieties I had ſuffered, with the hea- 
vineſs of my misfortunes, had ſoured my 
temper, and given me ſuch a wearinels 
and diſguſt, that I was, at length, ren- 
dered incapable of diſguiſing my fenu- 
ments, or preſe rving any further manage- 
ment of them, with regard to others. 

Tired to the laſt degree with my wretch- 
ed ſituation, and knowing, of a ſad cer- 
tainty, that I had no one but myſelf now 
to expett any relief from, toward extri- 
cating us out of our deplorable circum- 
ſtances, a thought occurred ſtrongly to my 
mind, one morning, that I might poſſibly 
de able to collect ſufficient materials to- 

1 . 
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gether, on the ifland, capable of floating 
us over, ſome calm day or other to the 
continent. 5 5 

This Idea operated in ſo lively a man- 
ner on my imagination, that I regretted 
my not thinking of it before the depar- 
ture of my poor friends; they could have 
aſſiſted me in fuch an undertaking, with 
better effe@ than in all the labour we had 
thrown away together, or rather worſe 
employed, upon the fatal canoe. I was 
reſolved, therefore, to: ſet about this 
work, without a moment's farther loſs of 
time, whiſe T preſerved ſufficient ſtrength 
of body and mind to execute it. 

I inſtantly communicated my purpoſe 
to Madame la Couture, who ſeemed 
tranſported at the thought, and who im- 
mediately ſurmounting the natural fee- 
bleneſs of her ſex, which her misfortunes 
had augmented, ſet her hand to the buſi- 
nels with amazing vigour and ſpirit. _ 

We all of us engaged in the work, 
without the leaſt manner of delay; I 
employed the young man in ftripping a 
parcel of trees of their bark, directing 
him to thoſe which I thought might an- 
ſwer the purpoſe beſt, ' while his mother, 
the negro, and I, aſſiſted one another in 


_ dragging 


Ten them down. 8 ſea- ſide, with 
extreme labour, as gur ſtrength had been 
conſiderably impaired by faſting, Watch. 
ing, and former fatigue. At every five 
or ſix ſteps of the way, we were obliged 
to halt, and lay ourſelves down to xeſt; 
and, as ſoon as we had re covered breath, 
remmed to our work, with a. reſolu- 
tion and perſeverance, that nothing but 
the ardour of redeeming ourſelves from 
this horrid exile could bave inſpired and 
ſupported. 
We we were almoſt exhauſted by the 
time that the falling of night would other. 
wiſe have forced us to lay aſide our la- 
pour, and had the a, "x Bi on our re- 
turn to the fire- ſide, to find a large quan- 
tity of oyſters, muſſels, cockles, and other 
mellfiſh, that the young la Couture had 
gathered, at low-water, upon the chang- 
ing of the wind, - which happened that 
evenin | 
Such kind of food is deemed oouhele- 
ſome, and of bad digeſtion, eaten raw; 
therefore we broiled; them on our char- 
coal, which was the firſt time we had e- 
ver taken this precaution, and we found 
it agree better with our ſtomachs. Theſe 
fi ſh loſe * their dangerous qualities by 
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cookery, becoming lighter, and more 
nouriſhing, but are leſs grateful to the 
palate; and we had nothing to ſeaſon 
them with': we had no ſalt, nor knew 
we how to make any; the float, which 
engaged our whole attention, did not 
permit us leiſure enough to ſet about ſuch 
a manufacture. We were willing to for- 
ive that, or any other commodity, ra- 
ther than be confined for life, in ſo for- 
lorn a fituation. IT * 
The next morning, we ſet ourſelves to 
our bu{mels again; the tough rinds of 
thoſe trees which 1 had direfted la Cou- 
tre to ſtrip, ſerved us to bind the timber 
together; but, as we did not think thoſe 
ligatures ſtrong. enough to truſt to, on 
our voyage, I made Madame la Couture 
cut up one of our blankets, into ſtrings, 
for the purpoſe, My negro brought me 
ſeveral pieces of ſmaller and more pliant 
branches, with which we interwove the 
groſſer timber, and my raft was complet- 
ed, about noon. I then ſet up a ſtick, 
in the middle of it, which I faſtened as 
well as I could, to ferve for a maſt, to 
which I tied a blanket, by way of fail; 
and then broke up our ſtockings, to form 
A 8 © POP the N 
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che thread into cordage, to ſhift 16110 the 
wind might vary. . 

Theſe leſſer matters employed us for 
the reſt of that day, when we finiſhed 
the work, even to the fixing a ſmall piece 
of timber behind, by wav of rudder, 
| Being determined to ſet out, the next 
morning, at break of day, we employed 
ourſelves, even as late as it then was, in 
making a proviſion of ſome oyſters and 
vegetables, of which we were lucky e- 
nough to collett a ſufficient quantity to 
ſerve us at ſea, and. depoſited them on 
the raft,, which we had moored on the i- 
{fland, waiting for the return of the ride, 
to ſet it afloat, The ebb generally com- 
menced early in the morning, and we 
propoſed retiring along with it. 

In expettation of this happy minute, 
we lay down to repoſe ourſelves, before 
our fire, but ſlept very. litile; for there 
- aroſe an horrid tset in the middle of 
the night : the heavy rain, quick flaſhes 
of lightning, and loud thunder, ſoon 
rouſed us rom cur flumbers, The wind 
was hich, and the waves grew boiſterous. 

Tis made vs tremble for the fafety 
of our raft, our ſale palladium ; and th 
raging of the elements having * 

| "Jv 
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juſt at che dawn of day, we all ran down 
to the ſhore, to ſee ho it. bad withſtood 
the hurricane. But alas lit was na more ! 
The vaves had hurried it ſrom its mooꝛ- 
ing, tore it to pieces, and buried it in 
the ſea, along with our whole ſtock of 
proviſions, for the voyage. Our cour- 
age abandoned us all, upon this extremi- 
ty of ill fortune, and we ſpent the whole 
day in condoling with each other, and la- 
menting the ſeverity of uur fate, without 
fparing one thought toward attempting 
any future relief, or even attending to 
the more immediate ſupport of nature. 
A new affliction was now added to our 
other mileries. Since the commence- 
ment of our. misfortunes, we had none 
of us fallen ill; our healths had been 
happily ſtill preſerved, throughout all 
our difficulties ; and we ſuffered no other 
inconveniencies, except wa'it and weak- 
nels. My negro, while we were conſo- 
ling one another, upon our preſent diſ- 
treſs, had gone to ſearch the border of 
the ſea for ſome kind of ſuftenance; 
which, under the.preflure of our preſent 
deſpondency, we had wholly neglected. 
be tide was in, and he could not get 
at any fort. of ſhell-filh; but happening 
| 1 
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to meet with the head and ſxin of a por- 
poiſe, he brought them to us in a ſort of 
triumph at his ſucceſs.” It was almoſt 
come toa ſtate ofputrefattion, but hunger 
was no delicacy ; fo having brofted it, 
our craving ſtomachs greedily devoured 
every morſel of that food, which was ſo 
offenſive both to our fight and ſmell. 

About an hour after we had ſwallow- 
ed this meal, we were all of us ſeized 
with a moſt deadly fickneſs ; our ſtom- 
achs had beenovercharged, and we could 
not contrive how to rid them of this irk- 
ſome mcumbrance. We had recourſe 
to water, of which luckily there was plen- 
ty intheifland, anddrank large draughtsof 
It ; but this only eaſed us by degrees, as 
we had no method of mpking it warm. 
Ourdiſorder turned to a dyſentary, which 
continued ſeverely on us all, for about 
five days. 

The defign of conftrufting another 
float had occured to me, the moment that 
I faw the former had been deſtroyed ; 
but grief, diſappointment, and fatigue; 
had put It out of my power to undertake 
ſuch a work, on the firſt day; and we 
were none of us in a condition to ſet a- 
hout it while our diſorder continued; 


and, 


» 
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and, even after it had ceaſed, we were 
left in too weakly a ſtate to attempt it. 

However, the dread of the fame, or 
ſome other diſeaſe, attacking us again, 
determined me toapply whatlittleftrength 
ſubſiſted ſtill among us, towards this ſo 
neceſſary purpoſe. It had heen madneſs 
to have Vaited till our powers might have 
been ſo totally exhauſted, as to diſable 
us intirely from executing the project. I 
exhorted Madame la Couture to ſecond 
me; ſhe made an effort on herſelf, as well 
as I, and we all applied ourſelves to the 
work, except her ſon, who continued 
fill extremely ill. 

It was now about the 11th of April, 1 
ſpeak by guels, and we laboured at this 
operation, Without intermiſſion, and with 
as much exertion of qurſelves, as the en- 
feebled ſtate of body we were reduced 
to would permit, and bad the ſucceſs to 
ſec.it completely finiſhed by the 1 5th of 
the ſame month, at night. | 

We luffered double che fatigue in frond. 
ing this raft, that we bad undergone with 
the other; ſor the timber we were oblig- 
ed to make uſe of, on this oceaſion, lay 
at a greater diſtance from the ſhore, as 
chat was to be got nearer had been all 

' worked 
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worked op, in the former one; fo thatthe 
difficulty of rolling the trees to the lea-ſide, 
muſt have been unſurmountable, in our 
then ſtate of weakneſs, if hope and deſpait 
both had not united together, for the firſt 
time, to inſpire the ſtrength of our bodies 
with the ſpirit of our minds. © 

At every pauſe of labour, wetrembled, 
leſt bad weather. ſhould again overtake 
us, and interrupt our progreſs, or del- 
| troy the work as ſoon as it might be fin- 
iſhed: And yet it was impoſſible to uſe 
any further precantion ; it muſt be con- 
ſtructed on the beach, and as near the 
ſea as could be, that the flowing of the 
tide might ſet it afloat, as all our united 
frength would not have been able to 
launch it of ourſelves. The {hghteſt 
cloud that appeared, or the leaſt See 
that blew, ſtruck us with a panic, and 
our fears tempted us often to quit the 
work, leſt all our labour ſhould-be a ſe- 
cond time employed in vain. | 

We returned to it again, but without 
{pirit, and labouring ſtill under the ut- 
moſt anxiety ; for as we had ſacrificed 
to this projet, the reſt of our blankets 
and ſtockings, if a ftorm ſhould diſap- 
point our hopes, as it had done already, 

we 
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we ſhould have had neither comfort or 
reſource left us then; but mutt have re- 
ſignedourſelves up, without farther Neg 
ple, to deſtruttion. 


During the intire night of the 15th, 
our fears ceaſed not for a ſingle moment ; 


even the ſerenity of the evening could 


not inſpire us with confidence. We nev- 
er thought of fleep, but ſpent the time in 
collecting together all the proviſions 

we could, of fiſh, roots, and vegetables, 
and depoſiting them on our raft, as be- 
fore, reſolved to ſet out as ſoon as day- 
light appeared, if we ſhould be fo happy 
as to eſcape a renewal of the ſame mis- 
fortune and diſappointment, which we 
had ſo ſeverely experienced before. 

The morning returned at length, and 
opened with all favourable omens. I 
went to awaken young la Couture, to em- 


bark with us. He was the only one of 


us whoſe weakneſs and fatigue, having 


balancedhis anxiety, had induced tofleep; 
[ called him, but he made no reply: 1 


took hold of his hand; to ſhake him from 
his ſlumber, but ſound him cold as mar- 
ble, without movement or ſenſation. I 


concluded him to be dead, for ſome min- 


utes; but feeling his naked breaſt, I per- 
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ceived his heart was ſtill bearing, thouyh 
with a feeble-pulle. | 
Our fire was reduced to the laſt cin. 
der; for, being in hopes of quitting the 
ifland every moment, and baving no far. 
ther occaſion. for it, ve took no care to 
renew it. I ordered the negroe to put on 
freſh fuel, while I exerted myfelf in rub. 
bing the poor young man's hands, legs 
and arms. | => 

Madame la Couture came to us, juſt 
at that inftant ; but I ſhall not attempt to 
deſcribe her ſituation, her grief, and ex 
clamations, on the ſight of her ſon. She 
fell into a {woon, by his fide, which 1 
thought would have put an end to het 
life. Occupied fo materially about the 
ſon, what aſſiſtance could I afford to the 
mother! I however divided my cares 
between them, as ſhe appeared to ſtand 
in almoſt equal need of them. 

The negro having made a good fire, 
ordered him to raife up the young man, 
beſore it and to warm him by degrees 
while, by ſhaking the mother, and ſprink- 
ling cold water on her face, I brought 
her, at laſt to her ſenſes. I ſaid every 
thing in my power to comfort and give 
her hopes; but ſhe remained ſtil} incons 

; | folable, 


at length, to all the hazards that muſt 
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on our voyage this day; both the mother 
and ſon were too ill and weak to attempt 
it, as their deaths appeared to be the im. 
mediate conſequence. To leave them 
behind was a thought which ſhocked my 
mind, and which my heart was therefore 
incapable of; and yet to abide with them, 
appeared to be only to expoſe myſelf to 
further miſeries and diſappointments, 
which could finally terminate in no other 
redemption but death alone, by hazard- 
ing the deſtruttion of this ſecond raft, 
and ſeeing it wrecked at ſea before my 
eyes. s | 

This laſt idea, which my former ex- 
perience had given me fo ſtrong an ap- 
prehenſion of, diſtracted my mind and 
perplexed my reſolves, to ſuch a degree, 
as no reaſon could combat, nor reſolu- 
tion conquer; and every thought, ſcheme, 
or reflection, only ſeemed to increaſe the 
dificulties of my purpoſes, . 

But this heſitation did not diſturb me 
long; I determined to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of humamty, and ſubmitted my fate, 


neceſſarily attend my ſtaying with theſe 
unhappy objects; I ſurrendered myſell 
up a victim on the altar of compaſſion, 
| | * 
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and put my truſt in the great Deity of 
benevolence, for my redemption. 

I then ran down to the ſea- ſide, and 
brought away the proviſions we had con- 
fided to the raft. My heart bled inward- 
ly at the fight of our laſt and on y hope, 
which perhaps in a few hours might be 
ſnatched from us, for ever; I endeavour- 
ed to moor It in ſuch a manner as might 
better enable it to reſiſt the raging of the 
ſea, if a ſecond ſtorm ſhould aſſail us; I 
took away the maſt, ſail, and cordage, 
in ſhort, every thing that we could not 
repair upon a ſecond wreck, and laid 
them by in a ſafe place, beyond the reach 
of the waves ; but the blanket particu. 
larly I brought up to our invalids, who 
"mma the comfort of it in their weakly 

ate. | "+ 

I ſpent the reſt of the day in affiſting 
and comforting the mother. and the fon, 
doing and ſaying every thing in my pow- - 
er that I thought might ſtrengthen and 
encourage them, and remove all obſtacles. 
to our departure. 5 

The grief of Madame la Couture, and 
her fears about her ſon, were the ſole 
cauſe of her diſorder; theſe I contrived 
to diſſipate in part, not in giving her hopes 

| that 
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that I bad hot myſelf, being thoroughly 
perſuaded that he could not recover, 
but by inſpiring her with reſolution to 
bear the misfortune, and a perfect refig. 
nation to the will of Heaven. 

I thought it better thus to prepare her 
for the event I expected, and which I 
apprehend would happen before the next 
morning, than to amuſe her with inſin- 
cere hopes ; for indeed he was reduced 
by this time to the moſt deplorable ſitu- 
ation imaginable ; he had wholly recoy- 
ered his lenſes, but his feebleneſs was ſo 
great that he was obliged to lye ſtretch- 
ed on the ground, in his blanket ; his 
Iimbs could not ſupport his body elther 
to ſtand, or fit up, and it was with the ut: 
moſt difficulty he was enabled to turn 
himſelf from one ſide to the other. 

I lay awake that whole night, by his 
fide, watching to lend him any aſſiſtance 
he might ſtand in need of; nor did he 
cloſe his eyes, but ſpoke to me frequent- 
ly, returning me thanks for my kindnels 
and attentions, and regretting extremely 
his happening to be the cauſe of retard- 
ing our voyage. 

I never in my life heard any thing ſo 
tender and affecting, as the N 

$ 


on this melancholy occaſion. He had 
an excellent natural underſtanding, with 


a quick and dee 1 and a ſpirit 


10 firmneſs o 
ears. 

About break of day he found himſelf 
growing worſe ; and J had the precau- 
tion to keep his mother at a conſiderable 
diſtance from him, that ſhe might not 
ſee him in his Jaſt agonies. This 1s a 
ſpeQtacle that is ſhocking to common. 


mind far beyond his 


ſpectators, what mult it be to a parent! 
] knew well that all the fortitude 1 had 


taken ſuch pains to inſpire her with, 
would have failed her at ſuch a Goht, 
which has double the effeQ on our minds 
that the mere hearing of it has. 

The young man exertingall his ſtrength 
ſpoke to me thus: Accept,. Sir, my 
thanks for all the kindneſs you have 
„ thewn me; and pardon the anxiety and 
* trouble I have given you, which can 
« now no longer ſooth or ſerve me. 1 
* {ei the hour of death approaching. 
hall never quit this iſland, and were 
Heaven to prolong my days, could 
* not accompany you. in your voyage; 
* my legs refuſe their ſupport, and can 

I 2 * no 
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this poor young man addreſſed to me, 
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* no lopgerbearme ; were Leveniainived 
on the continent, they have not ſtrength 
to convey me from the borders; and 
e habitations are rarely found upon the 
i coaſts. I muſt then be left in the woods 
« a prey to wild beaſts, and experience 
& dangers ſtill more dreadfal, than I have 
«* already ſuſtained. 

Let me adviſe you, (ſaid he, after a 
e ſhort pauſe) to be gone; take the ad- 
vantage of the preſent moment, and 
„the raft you have prepared, if, that 


5: ſhould be loſt, you have no other 
* means of relief.” Then. preſſing my 


hand between his, the tears ſtarting from 
his eyes: © Take with you, (ſaid he,) 
© cake my dear mother; the knowing 
that ſhe is under your care ſhall yield 
&*.a confolation to my lateſt moments, 
% Leave me what proviſions you can 
& ſpare ; if Heaven ſhould yet lend me 
life a little longer, I may want them. 
e When you are arrived ein a place of 
“ ſafety, you will not forget me, but will 
have the humanity, I doubt not, to 
„return hither again, and to afford me 
& that fuctour and relief that I muſt cer- 
de tainly ſtand in need of, ſhould I be 
6 ſound yet Wye z or n lupply the 
„ rxites 
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6 rites of ſepulture, ſhould'you, as moſt 


« probable, find me dead. © 
„Make no reply, laid he, perceiving 
« J was about to interrupt him,) what 1 


« require is juſt; the uncertain hope of 


« ſeeing me in a condition to accompa- 
« ny you, ought not, to make you riſk 
« the certain danger of periſhing with 
„me, — no; I will die alone.—Dear 
& friend, be gone, protełtt my mother; 
& hide from her the condition I am re- 
e daced to, and the counſel I have giv- 
en. —Comfort her,—and depart.” 
I ſtood mute and aſtoniſhed, during 
his diſcourſe ; a thoufand ideas ruſhed 
confuledly into my mind, tho" all con- 
curring in this one, that our deliverance 
depended on following his advice; and 
cruel neceſſity urged me to comply, while 
humanity, compaſſion, and tenderneſs, 
oppoſed it. Agitated by thele different 
emotions, 1 claſped him in my arms, 
wilt my flowing tears bedewed his dy- 
face. I applauded his fortitude, and 


exon him to preſerve it, to the laſt. 
moment; and parted from bim without 


rendering him {till further unhappy, by 


mentioning the ſtate of irreſolution I yet. 
remained | in, about following the counfel 


he 


he had ſa ſtrongly and generouſly recom. 
mended to m. 

When I retired J'\was wholly wrapped 
up in reflettions on his difcourſe ; I ad. 
mired it, and thought, with horror, that 
we muſt unavoidably periſh all together, 
if I delayed to undertake the adventure he 
had pointed out to me : and yet the idea 
of abandoning him in ſo forlorn a fitua- 
tion, ſhocked my humanuy. and ſuſpend. 
ed my reſolve. I could have borne him 
on my ſhoulders to the raft, and have 
given him every aſhſtance, during the 
paſſage ; but then what was to become 
of him on our landing ? We could car- 


ry him no further; and where could we | 


repoſe him then with ſafety ? His ſtate 
in- the iſland was attended with leſs dan- 


gers, than thoſe to which he muſt be ne- 


ceſſarily expoſed, in this journey : here 
was no wild beaſt to fear, and ſome con- 
veniencies were already provided for 
bim. a: | 

Dwelling on this idea, for ſome time, 
my mind became more familiar with it, 
and-by degrees the thought of leaving 
him behind me, began to appear leſs re- 
pugnant to my feelings. My own pre- 
ſervation, his mother's alſo, our inevita« 


ble 
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n. ble deſtruction, in the preſent circum. 
ances of our fate appeared to be a ſuf- 
ficient diſpenſation from attending one 
moment longer to any other conſidera- 
tion. 

I flattered myſelf that our voyage 
would be ſhort; and that we ſhould pre- 
ſently arrive at ſome inhabited part of 
the continent, where I might find a boat 
and ſuch aſſiſtance as would enable me 
to return immediately, and reſtore him 
to his mother's arms. This proſpect, 
however improbable in itſelf, appeared 
then to the warmth of my hopes and 
wiſhes, to be no unlikely event. And 
yet, notwithſtanding ſuch a reflection, 
could not bring, myſelf to put my re- 
ſolves into execution, all that day. 

In the evening Ireturned tothe young 
man again, who reproved my delay, in 
the moſt affefting terms: If, (ſaid he) 
your ſtay here could procure me even 
* a reſpite from death, I might not, per- 
* haps, oppoſe it; but Ser beſt efforts 
* cannot avail me, now. I may, per- 


* while another ſtorm may ariſe, and 

carry off the float, on which your only 

* truſt depends at preſent. You will then 
e lament 


*« haps, linger out a day, or two longer, 
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\ *Jament in vain that you had not taken 
* my advice; and your diſtreſs wil be 
* the more aggravated, by finding that 
* your delay has neither afforded me 
„ conſolation, or aſſiſtance. - I ſhall then 
expire before my dear mother's eyes, 
* and carry with me to the grave the 
* melancholy aſſurance that ſhe will not 
* long ſurvive me. In the mean time! 
* ſhall leave her overwhelmed with ſor- 
* row, and deſpair ; every objett in this 
„place, which ſhe can then have no 
hope of quitting, will Fevive my image 
to her mind, and renew the ſource of 
her griefs, which abſence, time, and 
„change of place may ſerve to weaken 
and relieve. Take the advantage of 
* this night, to make your preparations, 
collect your proviſions together, leave 
* me the ſmalleſt portion of them, and 
“ depart at dawn of day; do not diſturb 
my mother till you are ready to em- 
„ bark; ſuffer her to imagine that[ a m 
* no more, an@that" you would remove 
* her from a ſight that might diſtratt her: 
& leave her ſtill in this error, but endea-, 
„vou to conſole ber under it.“ | 
The ſlate in which I beheld this young 
man, his amazing compoſure: of mind, 
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with the urgent neceſſity we were under, 
at laſt determined me. 1 took the cov- 
erlet he had over him, and gave him, in 
its ſtead, a ſurtout I had on; I ſtripped 
myſelf alſo of my waiſtcoat, and put it on 
him, leaving him accommodated” with 
every thing that was then in my power 
to provide him with. 

While J was fetting up my maſt, to 
which J faſtened the coverlet, by way of 
ſail the negro colletted for us a large 
quantity of ſhell-fiſh, which ſoon com- 
pleated my little cargo of ſuſtenance. 
I took ſome of them and dried them by 
the fire, which, with what other ahments* 
I could procure, I placed within the 
reach of La Couture. The ſpring was 
now advanced, the nights were no longer 
cold, and fre therefore became leſs ne- 
ceſſary to him. 4 5 

I then laid myſelf down to reſt, for 
ſome hours, waiting for that of my de- 
parture, but could not fleep ; fo that J 
paſſed the time in converſing with the 
poor invalid, Who repoled as little as I, 
and who made the moſt generous efforts 
on himſelf, all the while, in perfuadin 
me to bear our {eparauon with fortitude, 
and requeſting, at the cloſe of every pe- 
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riod, that I would comfort and protect 
his mother; but the violence he did 
himſelf, in this exertion of his ſtrength 
and ſpirits, overcame” him and an hour 
before day be appeared to be depriyed 
of all ſenſe and motion. 

My utmoſt endeavours could not bring 
him to himſelf, and I gave him up for 
dead. I muſt confeſs that I thought this 
an happy releaſe to him, and a conſola- 
tion alſo to myſelf, as J ſhould now be a- 
ble to quit him without any manner ofre- 
gret; but at day-break I perceived-he 
yet breath=d, tho he remamedſtill ſpeech- 
leſs, and ſeemed to be in the laſt agonies 
of death. I left him however, all the 
neceſſaries I could ; I filled the ſhells of 
the oyſters with freſh vater and placed 
them ſo near him, that fhould he ever 
happen to recover ſtrengih enough to 
need it, he might not want refreſhment ; 
not that I had the leaſt hope, in ſo do- 
ing, that he could ever ſurvive to a ſtate 
capable of receiving benefit from my 
care. 
Having thus done all in my power to- 
wards his preſervation, I recommended 
him in my prayers to Heaven, and then 
went to take charge of his mother, whom 


— 
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L awaked; with ſome. difficulty. % Ma. 
« dam (faid I, haſtily,) we muſt be gone, 
* Heaven ordains it, and tis our duty to 


« ſubmit to its decrees. Let us haſten. 
from hence, time preſſes, and a mo- 


ments delay may be irreparable. 1 
« Ah, (cried ſhe out) my ſon is no more! 


« —my huſband dead !—all, all is loſt!l'— 
Here ſhe ſtood filent, while floods of 


tears ſupplied the place of leſs expreſſive 


words; nor did I attempt to ſtop their 
natural courſe ; but led her immediately 


to our raft, to which ſhe made not the 
leaſt reſiſtance. I feared ſhe would have 
aſked to ſee her ſon, which might, per- 


baps, have ruined our deſign, by retard- 


ing our voyage, for another day, and 
have rendered her incapable, alſo, of un- 
dertaking it, at all, by depriving her of 
the ſtrength which was fo neceſlary for 
her to preſerve, on ſo trying an occaſi- 
on; but happily ſhe had no idea but that 


her ſon was far beyond all human care; 


and, indeed, I was myſelf ſo fully aſſur- 
ed of i It, chat, in addreſſing my prayers 


to Heaven, while I guided the float; I 


recommended his departed ſoul, as well 


as our ſafety, to its Providence. 


It was on che 19th of April, if my me- 
* | 
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mory fail me not, that we left the iſJand; 
and after twelve hours fail, happily reach- 
ed the continent, without the leaſt acci- 
dent or inconvenience, except that of 
labour and fatigue. The firſt thing we 
did was to thank the Supreme Being for 
our ſafe landing ; we forſook the raft, af- 
ter having taken out our proviſions, 
blankets, and cordage, and endeavoured 
to advance into the country ; but found 
it impraQticable, it being for the moſt 
part overflowed, which greatly diſtreſſed 
us, and evinced, that our troubles were 
not yet at an end, but purſued us alike, 
„ „„ 
It was now ſun-ſet ; the extreme wea- 
rineſs we ſunk under, and the fear of lo- 
ſing ourſelves in the night, made us caſt - 
about for ſome place of ſafety. We made 
choice of a piece of riſing ground, which, 
by its eminence, preſerved us from the 
waters that every where ſurrounded us: 
here were, alſo ſeveral large trees, whoſe 
branches, now furniſhed with leaves, 
ſheltered us from the wind and dews, I 
took out my flint, which I never eat, 
drank, flept, or moved a ſtep, without, 
and ftriking a light, preſently kindled a 
good fire, by which ve fas down, and 
. a 22 | ſupped . 
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ſupped on ſome of our proviſions we had 
brought with us. Dee?! 
Here we hoped to have paſſed the. 
night in peace, as our fatigue had inclin- 
ed our eyes to ſleep, and our limbs te 
reſt, which, indeed, we much wanted; 
but no ſooner had we repoſed ourſelves 
than we were awakened with ſuch dread- 
ful howlings, as ſtruck our hearts wich 
terror and diſmay ; they ſeemed to anſ- 
wer each other, and encompaſs us on all 
ſlides. Tis impoſſible to conceive the 
horror with which we were ſeized, ex- 
petting every moment to become a prey. 
to theſe: ferocious arimels, that ſeemed 
to approach us'nearer and nearer, as the 
din grew louder at every how. 
My negro, giving way to the firſt emo- 
tion of his fear, ran to a tree, which be 
climbed up into with inconceivable ſwift- 
neſs ; Madame la Couture followed him 
inſtantly, wringing ber hands, and beg» 
ging him to afhſt her to gain the ſame 
aſylum ; but his apprehenſion rendered 
him deaf to her cries, as it did her to my. 
call; for in vain I intreated them bot 
to return; in vain aſſured them that, by 
quitting the fire they bad left the only. 
place of ſecurity. 4 1 


204 
I then ſoon heard a voice of terror, 
calling out to me, Help! help! Mr, 
| Viaud, «or I am loſt!” I immediately 
matched up a brand out of the fire, my 
apprehenſion for her getting the better 
of all fears for myſelf, and flew to her 
aſſiſtance. By the light of my torch ! 
perceived Madame la Couture running 
towards me with the utmoſt ſpeed purſu- 
ed by a monſtrous bear, who at the fight 
of me, ſtopped ſhort. 1 advanced to- 
wards him, with trembling ſteps, my fire 
brand in my hand; and having joined 
Madame la Couture, conduQted her back 
unhurt; the bear ſending forth a hedi- 
ous growl, but not daring to follow us. 
I then endeavoured to convince her 
that our ſafety depended on ſtaying in 
this place ; for that fire had always been 
found the beſt means of keeping off wild 
beaſts, who never ventured to approach 
it. The diſtance at which the bear kept 
from us, and the daunted look with which 
he eyed us, confirmed her in this opin- 
ion, and ſhe began to recover her cou- 
Tage again, when wereceiveda newalarm. 
Phe tree which the negro had climbed 
into, was at ſome diſtance from us; the 
+ extremity of his fear not permitting him, 
| | | ';: 
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to make a choice, though there were ſe. 
veral nearer to us, which might have af. 
forded him a fafer ſhelter. [ looked di- 
realy towards the place where the cries: 
proceeded, and by the light of out fire, 
which now blazed prodigiouſly, I ſaw. the 
bear had reared itſelf up an end, againſt 

the very tree where this unfortunate boy- 
had betaken himſelf for refuge, and was 

about to climb it. 

I knew not which way to give him the 
leaſt aſſiſtance; but called to him to get 
to the higbeſt, and moſl pliant boughs, 
that were at the ſame time ſtrong enough 
to bear his weight, tho too flight to ſup- 
port this unweildy animal, whoſe inſtinc- 
tive faculties are ſuch as direct them not 
to venture on any but the larger branches. 

At the ſame time I threw ſeveral flam- 
ing faggots againſt the foot of the tree, in 
hopes to fright the. beaſt from his pur- 
poſe; which happily ſucceeded at laſt: 
for having thrown them thick on each 
other, they burned together with great 
fierceneſs, and formed a ſecond bon- fire, 
he blaze and ſmoke of which almoſt 
dlinded the beaſt, who deſcending pre- 

Ipitately on the other ſide of the tree, 
Juitted che field directly. | 
K 2 All 
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All hopes of ſleep or reſt, for this night 
were now given over; our apprehenſions 
were continually kept awake, by the in- 
ceſſant howlings which ſurrounded us, and 
continued till morning; ſeveral bears ap- 
proached near enough to us, to diſtin- 
guiſh their horrid forms; and ſome tygers 
appeared alſo in fight, which, perhaps, 
magnified by our fears, appeared of a 
moſt enormous ſize; nay, there was one 
of them that advanced nearer to us, than 
any of the reſt, in dehance of our a- 
frve fire; but, upon my darting ſeveral 
lighted faggots at him, he retreated, al. 
ter having ſent forth a moſt horrid how], 
which was echoed back by all the other 
beaſts of the foreſt. ' 125 
In order to ſecure ourſelves from any 
further viſits from ſuch horrid neigh- 
bours, we caſt about a number of flam- 
ing brands; as far as our ſtrength could 
throw them, ſo as to form a ſort of a tor- 
rid zone about our central fire. This 
expedient, by removing the beaſts a great. 
er diſtance from us, kept them ont of 
our ſight, and, therefore, leſſened our 
fears. But then, as this was done at the 
expence of our bon: fire, the wood that 
encompaſſed it was conſuming fat, and 
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we dreaded extremely, leſt it mould be 
all ſpent, before the morning's dawn. 

But happily the night had been further- 
advanced than we imagined, before our 
fre began to fail us; and the howlings, 
which had terrified us long, grew leſs and 
leſs; ſeemed to retire to à greater diſ- 
tance, every moment ; and, at length, 
left not the leaſt echo of themſelves. vi- 
brating on the air, by the time that day 
appeared. The ſavage brutes, at its ap- 
proach, retired into their dens, there to 
lye down and ſleep till night ſhould again 
ſet them at liberty to roam abroad for 
prey x. 

I took the advantage of this . 
ble circumſtance, to gather in ſome freſh 
fuel, and repair our fire; I then ſum- 
moned my negro to aſſiſt me, whom it 
was with much difficulty I could prevail 
on to deſcend from the uppermoſt branch 
of che tree he had perched himſelf in, and 
who, when he came before me, appeared: 
more dead than alive. 

Alter the fear and fatigue of the night, 

ve 


*Thou makeft darkneſs that it is F wherein 0 


all the: beaſts of che foreſt do creep fortb. 
Tae ſun ariſeth, they gather” themſelves toge- 


ther, and lay them down i in their dens. PsaLms, . 
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we could not think of ſetting forward, 
before we had taken ſome repoſe, which 
we ſtood in great need of; and, at laſt, 
ventured to ſtretch ourſelves down be- 
fore our fire ; but the agitations of our 
minds prevented us from any perfect em 
joyment of that bleſſing, and we ſlumber. 
ed rather than ſlept, till noon. 

We then took a ſlight repaſt, which 
confumed the remainder of our proviſi- 
ons, and began our journey, tending 
eaſterly, in hopes of getting to St. Mark 
in the Apalachian mountains, and meet- 
ing in our route with ſome of the ſava- 
ges, who might conduct us on our way, 
furniſh us with proviſions, or knock us 
on the head. This laſt was the worſt we 
had to apprehend, and we would ſooner | 
prefer a ſudden death than chuſe to live 
as we had done too long before, paſſing 
from one misfortune to another, and ex- 
poſed to the periſhing with hunger, or 
ſupplying. the wild © beaſts of the foreſt 
with meals to aſſuage theirs. 

Our weakneſs did not ſuffer us to go 
far, that day, our journey being only a- 
bout an hour and an half's flow pace; we 
took care to halt, before our little ſtrength 
was quite exhauſted ; the-terrors- of the 
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night before warned us to uſe ſome time 
and precaution, in collecting a ſufficient 
quantity of wood for our fire. We ga- 
thered as much as we could get together, 
and pitched on a ſpot ſituated almoſt as 
our laſt {tage had been. | | 
After having-conſtrutted our princi- 
pal pile, without lighting it, we fixed a 
dozen of others all round it, at about 
twenty yards diſtance from our centre, 
dividing the circle, into equal intervals. 
This was neceſſary to guard the approach 
on all ſides, and was the only method we 
could deviſe, to defend us from the fury 

of the wild beaſts. - * | 
Fear was the firſt principle of our ac- 
tions, which muſt have been very pow- 
erful in us, when it was ſuperior to the 
preſſing calls of hunger. We then began 
to look about for food of any kind; but 
the place we were in, as well as all we 
had paſſed through, was completely bar- 
ren of all ſorts of nouriſnment: there 
were neither fiſh, roots, nor vegetables, 
fit for eating, to be found. We ſearched 
every-where, in vain; and thought our- 
lelves happy, at laſt, in meeting even 
with a pool of muddy water, which, how- 
ever, had not been ſtagnated, of which 
| ' "MS +; 
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we drank plemifully ; and” this was all 
the meal we had to ſubſiſt on for the 
whole day. n 
As ſoon as the night fell T ſtruck Fre, 
and lighted up all our piles: 1 did not 
care to do this ſooner, becauſe there 
could be no danger till the howlingy be. 
gan; and that it was requiſite to manage 
our ſm all ſtock of fuel with the moſt ſpar- 
ing œconomy, to make it hold out till 


the next morning. | | 

We then immediately laid ourſelves 
down to reſt, in order to ſecure ſome 
minutes ſleep, before the ſavage"monſters 
ſhould come prowling through the plain, 
and rouſe us from our flumbers' by their 
dreadful yells. They did not difturb ts 
till about midnight, and we ſlept ſoundly 
till tben: our fatigues and weakneſs had 
induced ſuch an oblivion of our ſenſes, 
that it prevented our hearing them, be- 
fore, as I might well judge, from the hor- 
rin din which aſſailed our ears, the in- 
ſtant we awoke, that they muſt have been 
proclaiming war for ſome time, as they 
were got into full cry before we heard 
them. 5 — ä 
Wie might imagine that all the ſavage 
beaſts, throughout the deferts of this new 

/ world, 
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world, had been gathered together, to 
terrify us with their howlings. The 
different ſpecies. of animals were to be 
diſtinguiſhed by their cries ; the roarings 
of the lions were eminently dreadful, a- 
bove all the reſt, and danger appeared to 
approach us nearer than we had appre- 
hended it, either of the nights before; 
for we {ſeemed to be {eparated from the 


cle of our fires ; which continued hap- 
pily all in a blaze, and ſo prevented * 
of them from approaching us near enoug 
to be ſeen; which was a lucky cireum- 
ſtance for us, as the diſmay, which ſuch a 
brutal thunder had thrown us into before, 
would have been ſo augmented, at the 
ſight of them, that one only appearing in 
view, would have killed us wich affright. 
Madame la Couture and the negro were 
in a ſhocking ſituation; I ſaw them ſev- 
eral times faint quite away with fear, and 
called back again to life, by the howlings 
of the wolf, the chutnings of the bear, 
the growlings af the tyger, or the roarings 
of the lion. My terror was certainly not 
inferior to theirs, and yet I pretended to 
encourage and hearten them, at firſt ; 
but, while I was ſtriving to inſpire them 
Vith 
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ve drank plemifully ; and this was all 
the meal we had to fubſiſt on for the 
whole day. A 

As ſoon as the night fell I ſtruck Fre, 
and lighted up all our piles: 1 did not 
care to do this ſooner, becauſe there 
could be no danger till the howlingy be- 
gan; and that it was requiſite to manage 
our ſm all ſtock of fuel with the moſt fpar- 
ing conomy, to make it hold out till 


the next morning. | | 
We then immediately laid ourſelves 
down to reſt, in order to ſecure ſome 
minutes ſleep, before the ſavage monſten 
ſhould come prowling through the plain, 
and rouſe us from our ſlumbers by their 
dreadful yells. They did not difturb ts 
till about midnight, and we ſlept ſoundly 
till then: our fatigues and weakneſs had 
induced ſuch an oblivion of our ſenſes, 
that it prevented our hearing them, be- 
fore, as I might well judge, from the hor- 
rin din which aſſailed our ears, the in- 
ſtant we awoke, that they muſt have been 
proclaiming war for ſome time, as they 
were got into full cry before' we heard 
them. | | 
Wie might imagine that all the ſavage 
" beaſts, throughout the deferts of this new 
| world, 
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world, had been gathered together, to 
terrify us with their howlings. . The 
different ſpecies. of animals were to be 
diſtinguiſhed by their cries; the roarings 
of the lions were eminently dreadful, a- 
bove all the reſt, and danger appeared to 
approach us nearer than we bad appre- 
hended it, either of the nights before; 
for we {ſeemed to be {eparated from the 
bealts themſelves, only by the narrow cir- 
cle of our fires ; which continued hap- 
pily all in a blaze, and ſo prevented a 
of them from approaching us near enoug 
to be ſeen; which was a lucky cireum- 
ſtance for us, as the diſmay, which ſucha 
brutal thunder had thrown us into before, 
would have been ſo augmented, at the 
ſight of them, that one only appearing in 
view, would have killed us wich affright. 
Madame la Couture and the negro were 
in a ſhocking ſituation; I ſa them ſev- 
eral times faint quite away with fear, and 
called back again to life, by the howlings 
of the wolf, the churnings of the bear, 
the growliags af the tyger, or the roarings 
of the lion. My terror was certainly not 
inferior to theirs, and yet I pretended to 
encourage and hearten them, at firſt ; 
but, while I, was ſtriving to inſpire them 
with 
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with courage, I'loſt my own : a cold 
ſweat bedewed' all my limbs; and my 
crouching cloſe to the fire was the on 
thing that kept me TOP falling into a 
{woon. 

The welcome morn at length arrived, 
and, by driving the beaſts back to their 
2 relieved our alarms, which had 
hitherto ſuſpended the cruel ſenſations 
of hunger : but, as ſoon as our fears were 
abated, theſe began tooperate to a ſevere 
degree. Thus were we fated to ſuſtain 
alternately, the moſt bitter ills of life, 
hunger and fear. But the neceſſity of 
to0d, under an impoſſibility of procuring 
it, 1s certainly the greateſt of them; We 
tried every thing we could lay our hands 
on, put it into our mouths, and ſpit it out 
as faſt again. 


We could not think of lying 955 to 
reſt, as.we had done the morning before; 
but reer On: forward in hopes of meeting 
with ſome vegetable or other, fit to eat, 
and tried every plant in the deſert, butin 
vain. They were either dry heath or 
leafleſs brambles whoſe ſtems were only” 
a hard wood, which we could ſcarcely ſe ſet 
our teeth in, and which we could not py 
1180 Val 
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prevail on ourſelves to ſwallow the juice 
ol, after we had chewed them. owe 
Every experiment we made failed e- 
qually of ſucceſs, forced tears from our 
eyes, and ſunk us to the utmeſt depth of 
deſpair. Toward evening we arreſted 
our courſe, oppreſſed with the agonies of 
grief, and without the leaſt ability io pro- 
ceed one ſtep further: we laid ourſelves 
down on the ground, doubtful whether 
we ſhould ever be able to raiſe our limbs 
from it, again; waiting for death, and 
pray ing for it with fervency, as the only 
hope we had to terminate our unexam- 
pled miſery. r 
The negro, who was as weak as we, 
but animated by the rage of hunger, ſtart- 
ed up, ran to a tree that he had been look - 
ing earneſtly at, for ſome time, and gath. 
ering handfuls of leaves, devouring them 
with a greedineſs that ſurpriſed us, and 
made me conclude, that they muſt be of 
a delicious flavour. The idea that they 
might ſerve for food, encouraged our 
appetite ; and we followed the negro, 
to 7 tree, and partook of his eager re- 
paſt. r 
Our hunger and our hopes ſupplied 
theſe leaves with a ſavour that they had 
2 not 
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not in themſelves, and we ſwallowed them 
as voracioufly, as the flave had done; 
but, finding that this vegetable only filled 
our ſtomachs, without feeding them, af. 
ter having eaten a tolerable quantity of 
them, we became afraid of venturing fur- 
ther on ſuch a doubtful meal, and retired 
from the tree.“ 

After this experiment we prepared for 
our ſecurity during the night, and em- 
ployed ourſelves in keaping up piles of 
wood for our fires, as before; which was 
no very difficult taſk, as we found a ſuf. 
_ ficient quantity of dry timber near the 
place we had determined to ſojourn in 
till morning; we ſoon finiſhed our work, 
and ſat down in the middle of it, waiting 
till the cloſing of the day ſhould oblige 
us to light the heaps., 


But we had hardly repoſed ourſelves 
for an hour, when we all of us found our: 
. ſelves extremely fick ; the leaves we had 
eaten gave us ſuch a convithen in our 
bowels, that it was with difficulty we 

could 
— — —_— : —— — — 

* The tendrils, or {pring- -ſhoots of trees, were. 
the ſuſtenance of St. John, in the wilderneſy, ren- 
dered locuſts, inthe Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible 
aud thence miſtaken for the inſef of that . 
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could writhe ourſelves along the ground, 
till we reached a neighbouring ſpring, of 
which we drank plentifully, but imme- 
diately felt our ſtomachs puffed up, al- 
moſt to burſting ; for, it ſeems that the 
vegetables we had ſwallowed, were of a 
ſpongy nature, and were {welled by the 
water, We forced ourſelves to puke 
which diſcharged the load by degrees ; 
but not without great agony and voiding 
of blood. N "ves WI 
We.lay ſtretched by the ſpring, for a 
conſiderable time, without ſtrength or 
motion, incapable of removing ourſelves 
from it, and expecting to expire every 
moment; the ſetting ſun left us in this 
helpleſs ſituation, and the night had far 
advanced upon us, before we were in a. 
condition to ſtir, We lamented at not 
being able to return to our piles to light 
them up; we expected every inſtant that 
the wild beaſts would come to devour 
us, and this terror but increaled our 
weekneſs.. We ſighed, we wept, we mur- 
mured our complainings, but had not 
| firength enough to utter them aloud. 
The night having been now far ſpent, 
augmented our dread; we tried again to 
creep on our knees and hands to our 
aſylum, 
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not in themſelves, and we ſwallowed them 
as voracioufly, as the flave had done; 
but, finding that this vegetable only filled 
our ſtomachs, without feeding them, af. 
ter having eaten a tolerable quantity of 
them, we became afraid of venturing fur- 
ther on ſuch a doubtful meal, and retired 
from the tree.“ 

After this experiment we prepared for 
our ſecurity during the night, and em. 
ployed ourſelves in keaping up piles of 
wood for our fires, as before; which was 
no very difficult taſk, as we found a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of dry timber near the 
place we had determined to ſojourn in 
til} morning; we ſoon finiſhed our work, 
and fat-down in the middle of it, waiting 
till the cloſing of the day ſhould oblige 
us to light the heaps. I 


But we had hardly 8 ourſelves 
for an hour, when we all of us found our- 
. ſelves extremely ſick ; the leaves we had 
eaten gave us ſuch a 'convulkion in our 
bowels, that it was with difficulty we 

could 
— ——— — ͤ( — — 

* The testi or ſpring- .ſhoots of trees, were 
the ſuſtenance of St. John, in the wilderneſs, ren- 
deted locuſts, in the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible 
aud thence miſtaken for the inſeQ of that 2 
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could wits ourſelves along the ground, 
till we reached a neighbouring ſpring, of 
which we drank plentifully, but imme- 
diately felt our ſtomachs - puffed up, al- 

moſt to burſting ; for, it 2 ems that the 

vegetables we had ſwallowed, were of a 

ſpongy nature, and were ſwelled by the 
water. We forced ourſelves to puke 

which diſcharged the load by degrees ; 

but not without great agony and voiding 

of blood. 

We lay ftretched by the ſpring, for a 
conhderable time, without ſtrength or 
motion, incapable of removing ourſelves 
from it, and expeCting to expire every 
moment; the ſetting ſun left us in this 
helpleſs ſituation, and the night had far 
advanced upon us, beſore we were in a 
condition to ſtir. We lamented at not 
being able to return to our piles to light 
them up; we expected every inſtant that 
the wild beaſts would come to devour 

us, and this terror but increaled our 
weeknefs, We ſighed, we wept, we mur- 
mured our complainings, but had not 
ſtrength enough to utter them aloud. 

The. night having been now far ſpent, 
augmented our. PFs we tried again to 
creep On our knees and hands to our 
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aſylum, and after the utmoſt efforts, we 
at laſt reached it; but fo enfeebled; that 
it was with the greateſt difficulty I was 
able to ſtrike a light from my flint, the 
ſparks of which we received on à piece 
0 cloth that Madame la Couture Vas o- 
bliged to tear off from her fhifty and 
even after this was done, I almoſt def. 
paired of communicating the flame to 
ſome dry chips and leaves that had been 
before prepared for this purpoſe; our 
breath was too weak to blow it up; but 
at length we had the good fortune to ſet 
fire to our principal pile, after an infinite 
deal of almoſt hopeleſs labour. 

The horrid din with which we had been 
uſed to the preceding nights, began now 
to {trike our ears, at a diſtance; we feh- 
citated each other at the ſigbt of our 
bon-fire, which was ſo neceſſary to our 
ſafety ; and to ſecure ourſelves ſtill fur- 
ther, it was neceſſary to light up the o- 
ther heaps of wood that we had encir- 

cled the firſt with. We made new 
forts: for that purpoſe, we divided the 
toil among us, and each taking two burt 
ing faggots in our hands, ſet fire to the 
piles, one after another.. 
6. The ices we were een with ſerv- 
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ed to animate our minds, and ſupplied 
ſufficient ſtrength to our bodies, to exe- 
cute his neceſſary work, in leſs time than 
I thought it poſſible for our exhauſted 
powers to have effected it; and we had 
ſcarcely finiſhed our buſineſs, when the 
howlings from the deſart, reſounded from 
all ſides, and ſeemed. to approach quite 
near to uus. | 8 


I cannot reſiſt the impulſe I feel, e- 


yen now, of repeating again the ſatisfac- 
tion and ſecurity we were ſenſible of, in 
having been able, fo critically to illumi- 
nate our feux de joye, as they might have 
been ſo emphatically deemed, at that in- 
ſlant. We had confiderably augmented 
them, on that night, and this circumſtance 
had tlierefore leſſened our apprehenſions. 
However they continued ſtill very pow- 
erful with us, becauſe they were in- 
creaſed by the additional feeble ſlate, 
both of our bodies and minds, occaſion- 
ed by our fatigues, watchings, and ſevere 
hunger. A. 

Even the food we had attempted, had 
reduced.our ſtrength ſtill more than faſt- 
ing could have done, as it but added fick- 
nels to famine, and deſpair to difficulty. 
However, before the morning's dawa we 
I Se fell 
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ſell into a flumber, and fo received re. 
lief from our vbryweakneſs- 6 hs 
We did not awake, till towards noon, 
and felt ourſeyes bu little refreſhed from 
our ſleep, and miſerably preſſed by our 
ſickly pains and joud calls of hunger 
We looked up at the tree we had ſo 
madly fed upon, the day before, with an 
horror and diſguſt ſtronger ſtillthan even 
the rage of appetite, as it had brought 
us nearer death, than famine” itlelf 
would have done. re ROY 
WMe then aroſe to purſue our uncer- 
tain journey, in hopes of being 'able to 
meet with ſome ſort of aliment, in our 
way, to recruit our ſinking ſpirits; ve 
made trials, as uſual, on every new ſpe- 
cies of plant, root, or vegetable, we 
could pick up, but with as: httte ſnecels 
as heretoſore; there was neither ſavour 
nor nouriſhment in any of them. 

Our hunger increaſed every moment, 
but the hope of being able to aſſuage it 
ſuſtained us every ſtep, and enabled us 
to travel on 'till the afternoon. We call 
our eyes around, but could ſee nothing 
to reſt our wearied fight upon, but 4 
boundleſs and barren waſte, extending 
on all tides. At length we arrived at à 
| piece 
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I. 
piece of riſi ing ground , ground, whers we, expeR. 
at 1d 8 ew of Tone fruitful pot, 


2 itaÞl | but all Was as dres- 
'ry 3 — he ' but an ihmenſe 
| Lritoky with the fea on the right, a for-" 
eſt on the left; which ſtretched beyond 
our viſion, and before us 4 defert pl Ab, 
: where nothing was to 'be'diftin; Sed: | 
bot the traces and ordure of wild beafts. 
Buch an hottid profpe& threw. us into 
the moſt mocking ſtate of deſpait; or 
exhauſted ſpirits died within us; we no 
longer nom thought of continuing our 
' hopeleſs and uncertain route,” in Which 
we could not pofhibly foreſee any end to 
our wants and miferies, except what we 
might have received upon the ſpot where 
we had then 4 ourſelves down, from 
death alone. > 
However, we again aroſe, and direQed 
our ſteps towards the foreſt; in further 
queſt of Providence: its thickneſs and 
gloom made us tremble ; the trees ſtood 
ſo cloſe together, that'there were butfew 
opens leſt for us to paſs through, and we 
had not proceeded many yards, in fone 
of theſe: paths, before we found them 
clole upon us while we were Wound a- 
bout through others, to the very place 
eng ve 
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de had firſt entered al, Bt one of then 
led us ſo far into the, wogd,ithat we ſqan 
loſt our way, without hope of being eyer 
able to recover the plain again, and with 
a moral certainty of being there devoured 
by famine, or ſome beal 1 | 

None of theſe trees afforded any ſort 
of fruit that might have ſerved for foot, 
the moſt of them bearing only the ſame 
ſort of Jeayes that had like tg; have poi. 
ſoned us before. It is now complete. 
ly over with us,” (cried, I out, in a 
tranſport of grief,) “here muſt we lay 
« down our lives, our miſeries are within 
a few hours of terminating themſelves,” 
I fell on the ground, as I uttered theſe 
words, Madame la Couture laid herſelf 
down by me, and the negro placed him- 
ſelf before us, but at a little diſtance. 
We all wept bitterly, without raiſing our 
eyes from the earth, and kepta fad ſilence, 
buried in the moſt horrid. refleQtions. 
We each of us foreſaw our immediate 
deſtruction, and had no new objet to 

- conſult or adviſe one another upon. 
In this diſmal moment the moſt ſhock- 
ing ideas preſſed upon my mind. Was 
there ever another mortal,” (cried I 
out,) “' in a ſituation ſo totally devoidof 

9 « relief 
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oh. 
& relief or hope, as we are ?” The recol- 
 leftion then came acroſs me, of ſome 
voyagers 1 had read of, where ſhips be- 
ing driven out of cheir courle, by ſtorms, 
and long detained by contrary winds, in 
unknown ſeas; till all their proviſions had 
been ſpent, the crews, after having fuſ- 
rained their hunger to the laſt extremity, 
vere reduced to theſhocking neceſſity of 
butchering ſome one among them; for 
ſupport of the reſt, and have call lots for 
the victim. 
| Dare? confeſs it to you my friend ? 
our blood will run cold within you at 
the continuance of my recital, but do me 
the juſtice to believe that your horror 
cannot poſſibly equal mine. Obfetve to 
what exceſs deſpair and hunger joined, 
may tranſport us, and pity the neceſſity, 
rather than condemn” the action, which 
my mileries had now reduced me. 
While the fituation of theſe voyagers 
was running in my head, my roving eyes 
happened to fall upon the negro. though 
without defigh of ditettion; but they fal- 
tened themſelves upon him, for ſome mo- 
ments, with 4 gr&edinefs that I could not 
conquer, or refit,” “ He is dying of fa- 
* mine already | fad I, with 1 e 
302g, 914 FN * 7 4 "4 
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my rendering his death ſerviceable to 


did not, at that inflant, ſhock my huma- 
nity. My reaſon was unpaired, my mind 


upon. My diſtraied ſoul was rendered 


with horrid purpoſes, and ſupplied. me 


amount to, than relieving the miſeries 


«and to rid him of his languiſhment muſ 
be a kindneſs to bim; he is periſhing 
„ piece- meal, and all our efforis cannot 
„% relieve him 7 what then ſhould forbid 


6 thoſe of us that may ſurvive ?” 
This reflection, however cruel in itſelf, 


—_— wood yew tas wh Sw©ew 


ſympathized with the weakneſs of my bo- 
dy, hunger had griped me in its talons, 
my bowels were at civil war within, and 
the irrefiſtible temptation of relievingmy- 
ſelf from ſuch inſufferable agonies, - was 
the only principle that could be liſtened 
to, in that dread moment. 

All other means were now become im- 
poſſible ; there was but this alone to ret 


nn — — — Gi iam . 1————— 1 


incapable of conſideration or reflettion, 
beyond the preſent evil; it poſſeſſedme 


with ſufficient ſophiſtry to juſtify chem. 
„What wrong ſhall I be guilty of? con- 
« tinued I ſtill to argue wich my felſ. This 
animal is my intire property; 1 have 
bought him, for my 22 uſe; and what 
greater ſervice can his whole life ever 


* which now oppreis me ?” Madame 
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Madame la Couture, agitated with the 
lame inhuman ideas, ſeemed to overhear 
theſe laſt expreſſions; and, though igno- | 

rant of the chain of reflection which had 
ed to them, the ſympathy of her feelings 
having ſufficiently explained them, ſhe 
called to me, in a feeble tone of yoice; 
and, when I looked at her, the turned 
her eyes upon the negro, and pointing 
to him with her hand, caſt a look at me, 
ſo full of horror and impatience, and ſe- 

onded by ſuch ſupplicating geſtures, as ' 
ſpoke her eagerneſs and wiſhes, ſtronger 
than it was in the power of ſpeech to 
have done. 

I ſeemed to favs waited for this en- 
couragement ; and, thinking myſelf fur- 
ther juſtified by her concurrence with 
my purpoſe, I heſitated no longer, but 
riſing up with precipitation, and ſeizing 

u knotty ſtaff, which I ufed to walk wich 
on my marcher, I ran at the wretched. 
victim, who was then lying afleep; and 

1th a ſort of fury ſtruek him on the head 

th all the force that my reduced on 
ould enable me to do, | 

He awakened at the blow, but was ſo 

ſtunned that he could not riſe up, Which 
© attempted ; and my yp-lifted” arm, 

N 2 13 now 
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now trembling, refuſed to repeat the 
ſtroke ; my heart ſhook. within, me, as if 
looſened from my body, whilſt ſtruggling 
humanity; unnerved every ſinew that was 
neceſſary to complete the murder. 
The unhappy wretch recovering him- 
ſelf ſoon, had riſen upon his knees, and 
joining his hands together, with a terrifi 
ed look and. diſmayed accent, cried out, 
« What are you doing, my dear Maſter? 
« Have I offended you? Haye mercy 
« on me; at leaſt, O ſpare my life!” 
Compaſſibn now took the. place of 
cruelty, and my tears fell Faſter than his; 
for the {pace of two minutes I ſtood mo- 
tionleſs, without power to ſpeak or re- 
ſolve ; but, at length, rage and hunger 
having ſtifled the voice of pity, a ſecond. 
look and groan from my - companion un 
diſtreſs, recalled my former fury; I be- 
came a wolf again, a. crocodile, an hy- 
æna l And thus diſtracted beyond the 
wer of reaſon, I fell upon the miſera- 
ble wretch, preſſing him under me to the 
ground, and roaring out, at the ſame time, 
to increaſe my frenzy, and to ſmather 
his cries, which might poſſibly, as before, ? 
have ſtopped. my bloody purpoſe ; and, 
- tying his hands behind his back, called 
S | out 
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out to my n to Au me! in this 
barbarous execution 5 
She came readily on the ſummons, and 
keeping down his head, while I lay a- 
long on the reſt of his body, I drew out 


my knife, and ſtriking it deep. into his 


throat, foon put an end to all further 
ſtrife. I then laid the carcaſs acroſs a2 
arge tree, that happened to lye on the 
ground near us, in order to let the blood 
flow the more freely, and ſhe alſiſted me 
in this work, alſo. 15 
This action, wich che lions agitations , 
of madneſs which we had ſuſtained, dur- 
ing the perpetration of it, had quite ex- 
hauſted our ſtrength; and our reaſon be- 
gan to return, only to load our conſcien- 
ces with the moſt bitter reproaches. We 
then ſat down upon the ground, for ſome 
time, to recover aurſelves a little, with 
our faces turned from the ſhocking ſpec- 
tacle deprived of life, in an inſtant, . 5 
our cruelty... „ 
We now reflefted, wich tis une bor. 1 
ror, on the crime we had been guilty of; 
then. ſtarting up, and haſtenipg to a. 
pring, to waſh our bloody hands, which 
e could not look upon without the ANAND 
emeſt terror and Fenn we lified 


cok our inhuman deed, and daring 


| Sek up o Neven firſt Falling: on our 
knees, in fervent ſupplication for pardon 
prefer our prayers, at the ſame time, for 
the ſoul of oui late departed ſacrifice, 
What extremes and contradittons there 
are in the nature of man! What an op- 
tion of ſentiment nales us, ſome: 
times, almoſt in the ſame inſtant ! Piety 
immediately ſuceeeded to our-barbarity, 
and, vindicating her rights, ſuſpending 
for a while, even the preſſing and meth 
ſant demands of hunger: Great God! 
«(we jointly cried out) thou ſeeſt ou 
«.Ftuatton- and intolerable miſeries 
FTheſe were the authors of the murder 
chat our hands have been compelled io 
commit. Have mercy, good Lord, on 
A the penitence of two untrappy-wretch 
es! Blefs, at ſeaſt, the horrid meal ve 
Se abet to partake of, an&-{uffer-that 
dood - to ſuſtain- our · bodies, for-whieh 
our minds have already paid ſe dean 
After this prayer we rae up; lighted a 
3 and conſummated, in fine, our 
ſavage action by a cannibal feaſt... 


__ © »\ Howchave 1 dared to enter ne Wel 
a detail as this The ſole reeolleſtion of 
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friend, I never was a barbarian before. 
Alaſs ! my nature is far diſtant from cru- 
elty or inhumanity. You-know me too 
oo to need any juſtification of myfelf ' 
to you. You ſhould, therefore, be my 
only reader; and I would ſuppreſs this 


part of my narrative, if 1 e 1 wa 
ever to have any 

What an idea would they W to 
ſorm of my charadter l- Of what atiroci- 
ous action would e e 

le! It is after the privaubn- of my 
art; occaſioned ; by the ſevereſt 
miſeries, that they tl ads pre- 
tend to judge of me; few would he cart . 
did enough to take my misfortunes into 
the ſcale, and conſider that both the ex- 
ceſs, and the ſpecies of them, were hea- 
vy enough to overbalance the beſt ha 
tural diſpoſitions of the human heart; and 
that, —— the neceſſity of a ſinſul 
action in ſuch circumſtances ought never 
to be imputed to us as a crime. 

Thoſe whohave buta general Gant 
tance with human nature, neither know 
the extreme of virtue, or the exgeſs of 
vice, that the ſoul of man is capable ol, 
as generous otaſion, or Harſh . 
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. Raw and hanging it in the ſmoke of bur 
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e Jon as our vile was Ugbtea, 1 cut 
off the head of the negro, and faſtening 
it to the end of a ſtick, turned and roaſt 
ed it before the fire; but our impatience 
did not ſuffer us to wait till it was quite 
done; for we began to devour it when 
it was but little more than warme 
through. After we had thus allayed the 
rage of hunger, we prepared for paſling 
the night in the place we were, and de. 
_ fending ourſelves, as uſual, againſt the 
wild beaſts. We expeQted that their ap 
| proach would prevent our ſleeping, and 
we were not diſappointed. We, there. 
fore, employed ourſelves till day-break, | 
in cutting up the negro into quarters and 


to * and an it, for want of 


— be agonies that we had ſo lately 1260 
reduced to, by famine, made us dread 
our being expoſed to the ſame again 
we endeavoured, therefore, to make uſe | 
of the beft œconomy in our power, io 
make our proviſions hold out as long 4? 
we could. We therefore reſted the neu 
day, and the following night, on the pre. 
ſent ſpot, in order to cornplete our bonſe. 
viſery; ; during which time we Werk er 

n wenne 
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men pa <p of dur e 
hong but thoſe ſoraps or Pieces, 
hatin we thought might ſooneſt turh to 
putre faction. We made Teveral parcels 
of the reſt, which e fied v in what 
handkerchieſt we had left, and in piec 
torn off from our cloaths, which we faſt- 
enced on our backs with he cordage of - 
our float. 
On the 28th of April, or eaten. 
as near as I could then compute, we ſe 


forward on our journey. The remaining 


ſo long in one place, had ſufficiently re- 


poſed our limbs; the nouriſhment we had 
taken, for theſe two days; had repaited 
our ſtrength; and the eee of not 
ſceling hunger for a conſiderable time t6 
come, ſupplied' us with the courage of 
attempting our way through the middle 


of the foreſt, which had appeared fo deſ- 2 5 N 
perate an voderaking; on gur irt en e 


trance into it. 


We marched forward, due will u lem 
pace, and bitterly regretting the lofs tf 
our former fellow. traveller, whofe mH. 


erable remains we were ther both incum- 
bered with. We jou 


days, with great difficulty and Fati 


rneyed, for ſeveral 
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bulruſhes, at other times through bram 
bles, thorns, and various kinds of prick- 
ly plants, that tore duch and cut our 
feet in ſuch a manner as occaſioned great 
loſs of blood, to weaken us ſtill further. 
This diſtrefs, though leſs miſerable 
than hunger, retarded us conſiderably, 
and the ſtings of the muſketoes, of fand- 
flies, and an armed hoſt of other winged 
inſetts, peculiar to that climate, had dis 
figured us ſo much, that it was i 
ble for either of us to diſtinguiſh a "uh 
ture in the other; our faces, our hands 
and legs being fo ſwelled, with 1 65 ven- 
om of tl «ir bite. 
In order to rid. ie of ſuch trou- 
bleſome enemies, we thought it beſt to 
get from among the trees that harbour- 
ed them, and travel along the ſea-fide, 
for. the future, in hopes of meeting ſome 
kind of food there, which might enable 
us to ſpare the ſmall ſtock of proviſions 
we rig now remaining; ; and, according: 
ly, at the firſt; opening that pointed to* 
wards the right, we directed our courſe 
that way, and happily reached the ſhore: 
We were not quite diſappointed in 
our expedtation; for, when the-weathet 
was lair * the de out, we Ton with: 
| 13 | oy 
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ſome cockles, and a few ſmall flounders, 
which we hooked up out of the water, 


with a ſort of harpoon I had made of a 75 


branch of a tree, crooked” and pointed 
at the end. But of ſuch food we never 
could procure ſufficient, at any one time, 
for a meal; and but ſeldom had the good 
fortune to hit upon it. It was, however, 
ſome little relief to us, and for which we 
moſt gratefully returned our thanks to 
Providence. n 
[ cannot give you, day by day, an ac- 
count of this difficult and fatiguing jour- 
ney, the epd of which ſeemed to be till 
farther off, the longer we travelled, The 
ſea-reeds, which ſpread all along the coaſt, 
gave us as much labour to pals through, 


as the thorns and brambles of the for- 


eſt. They were ſtrong and dry, and num- 
bers of them being broken by the wind, 
fell acroſs, and intangled our legs, almoſt . 
J...! rune rote Ou 
The wild beaſts kept us in terror, e- 


very night.; to which was added the hor- 


ror of our very meals, as we never cat 
till we had finiſhed our journey for the 


day, and lighted up our fires. Our firſt ' 
ravenous hunger being appeaſed,” out 


minds had recovered their original tone 
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and we were ſhocked to the laſt degree, 
at being obliged to ſwallow ſuch inhuman 
food. We never. could taſte a morſe 
of this horrid ſuſtenance, till we were re- 

duced to the laſt. neceſſity, could meet 

' vith no other ſort of proviſion, and thats 
the returning cravings. of hunger had, in 
ſome meaſure, conquered our diſguſt. 
One evening, when, we came to out 
uſual halt, I felt myſelf ſo extremely fee- 
ble, that I had 85 ſtrength enough ty 
gather ſufficient wood for our principal 
pile 3. but found it utterly impoſſible i 
provide the ſeveral leſſer heaps for = | 
circle with which I always uſed to ſur 
round it; for my limbs were become ſo 
| fwelled and bloated, ae I Was NO longer 
able to ſtand. 

It happily, at the — inflant, occur · 
red to me, that I could more effettually 
ſupply this exigence, by ſetting fire-to 

the reeds and broom around us, and 
which the wind would aſſiſt in extending 
on all ſides. This would ſerve. to keep 
the beaſts at a ſtill greater diſtance, and 
afford us likewife this further advantage, 
chat by deſtroying theſe impedimentsin 
our way, ue might be enabled ta purſue 
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by marching in that road that had been 
cleared for us by the fire. 0 © 
This ſcheme anſwered to our utmoſt 
expeRation ; for, the next day, we found 
every obſtacle of this kind removed, as 
far as our ſight could reach, and our | 
route marked out and cleared from. all _ 
obſtructions, more effectually by the fire, 
than a thouſand pioneers could have done. | 
This made me regret that ſo obvious a 
thought ſhould never have occurred to 
me before, which would have ſaved us 
from the wounds, pain, and delays, we 
had hitherto ſuffered, and which had ſo 
greatly ſhortened our former marches. . 
But happily, in this inſtance, Provi- 
dence kindly ſupplied the deficiency of 
my dulneſs, in a way peculiar to itſelf, 
which often makes difficulties and mil- 
fortune ſerve to quicken our apprehen- 
lions, and ſo provide relief to themſelves. 
We met alfo, on our next day's jour- 
ney, with a new fort of proviſion, that 
was extremely palatable and nouriſhing 
to us. It was two rattle-ſnakes, whereof _ 
one had fourteen, and the other twenty- > ©. 
one ſcales, or joints, in its tail, which are 
laid to mark their age, if it be true that 
one grows every year as is affirmed. They  _ 
: 2 n * {$246 were * 
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were very large; abe fire had forroundet 
them when afleep and ſuffocated them. 
T boſe reptiles ſufficiently ſupplied us with 
freſh food, for this day and the next, hav. 
ing firſt cut off the heads where the poi- 
ſon lies; and we dried the remainder of 
them in the ſmoke of our fire, and added 
it to the reſt of our viaticum.* - 
In the courſe of our dae, e 1 had 
the luck to meet with a further addition 
to our provifions. One morning 1 hap- 
pened to ſpy a large cayman, F a ſpecies 
of the crocodile kind, of about twelve 
feet in length, aſleep, in a pool of water 
near to where I paſſed along. I Ropped 
immediately, to ſurvey it; nor did "the 
view of this monſter affeQ. me with 6 
much terror as might naturally be 4mag-. 
ined, though I was not enen 
gerous an animal it is. The only ides 
that ſtruck me, at firſt, was that if I could 
killit, its fleſh would yield usa conſiderable 
increaſe to our itinerant ſtores. I hel 
e ornat e 28 1 2 
A. 
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it ; but it was not for fear that ſtopy 


my hand, it was only a doubt by the-_ 


ſureſt manner of attempting it. 
I then advanced to the verge of the 
lake, with my ſtaff in my band which was 
a piece of hard heavy wood, with which 
diſcharged three ſtrokes on its head, as 
quick Wi. forcibly as my ſtrength and 
activity could enable me, This ſtun- 
ned the creature ſo much, that though it 
rouſed him, it left him neither power to 
ſpring upon me nor fly. 
It only opened its dreadful Jaws, thro! 
rage and agony, into which I immediate- 
ly darted the end of my ſtaff, that was 
ſharp pointed, and piercing it through its 
throat, ſtaked it down to the ground, 
ſtanding at the other extremity of the 
ſpear, myſelf, which I held bent towards 
me. The wh 
efforts, by its bounds and contortions, 
ihrorgh pain and fury, that if 
on had not been remarkably tough, and 
forced deep into the earth, it would have 
been impoſſible to have refiſted its con- 
vulſions, and I ſhouſd ſoon perhaps have 


be come a victims to my rafhneſs.- © 
{ exerted all my ſtrength to keep/i it 


made ſuch violent . | 1 | 


weap- 75 


pinned e in . Wan and was in 


4 


ſuch 
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ſuck: a x poſition that it had las dange- 
rous to have changed it, for the purpoſe 
of finiſhing its deſtruction; therefore 1 
called out to Madame la Couture, who 
+ had kept aloof, from the firſt, intreating 
her to come to my alliance; but ſhe 
dared not venture near enough : | howe- 
ver ſhe threwme a club, of betweenthree 
and four foot long, which I took in one 
hand, while I held down the ſtaff in the 
other, and ſoon completed my vpuquet 
over this formidable enemy. 
As ſoon as the animal had ceaſed al 
further ſtruggling, my companion recoy- 
ering her courage, came up to me, and 
| having. both her hands at liberty, took 
the club from me, now almoſt ſpent, and 
continued the bruiſes, till ſhe had beaten 
its head into a mummy ; after which ſhe 
ſevered its tail from the body... 

This triumph coſi me vaſt fatigue, ba- 
zard and labour, but ſufficiently. repaid 
my pains. ; We gave over all thought of 
- purſuing our journey further, that day, 
as ſo large a carcals afforded us full em- 
ployment for the reſt of it, in preparing 
it for our travelling larder, in the ſame 
manner as we had cee our former 
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We firſt dreſſed about three pounds 
of this animal, for our preſent meal, and 
then cut the remainder of it into mall 
pieces, of about the ſame ſize, that they 
might be the ſooner dried and fmoaked 
for future uſe. We made fhoes; ſuck as 
the ſavages wear, of the ſkin, for us both, 
and rolled ſome other parts of it round 
our legs, like boots, to defend us from 
the ſtings of inſects which had diſtreſſed 
us ſo much before; we made gloves of 
it too, and alſo maſks for our faces, which 
tho' very troubleſome, at firſt, yet find- 
ing them a ſufficient ſhield againſt the at- 
tacks of theſe poĩſonous vermin, we be- 
came ſoon reconciled to the wearing of 
them. EL Ml . 
Theſe were the ſeveral ules we appli- 
ed our cayman to, and the remainder of 
this day and the ſucceeding night were 
wholly occupied in theſe preparations, a- 
gainſt our next morning's march, which 
we commenced as ſoon as dawn appear-, 
ed, and the howlings ceaſed. We did 
not lay ourſelves down to ſleep, before 


we ſet out, as was uſually our cuſtom, but 


truſted to the following night for that re- 
poſe which-our preſent fatigue required, 
We feared to prolong our journey, by 

: too 
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too frequent ſtoppings and delays, which 
had been already too much retarded by 
the ſhort marches we had been hitherto 
reſtrained to, by the ſeveral impediments 
we had met with in our courſe. 
The next day our journey was inter- 
rupted, for about an hour, by a river that 
ran a- croſs the road into the ſea. It was 
not broad, but its current was extreme- 
ly rapid. I tried if we could ford it, by 
pulling off my cloaths, and going in to 
ſound it; but found the paſſage imprac- 
ticable, from the depth of the water, 
prevented my wading through it, and had 
I attempted to ſwim over, the violence 
of the ſtream, which no ſtrength could 
ſtem would have hurried me along with 
it into the ocean, as 
But had it been in my power to have 
got the better of theſe difficulties, the 
poor woman could not poſſibly have been 
able to encounter them. So that I re- 
turned and drefſed mylelf, in the molt 
abje& dejetion of mind that can be con- 
ceived. There was then no other mea- 
ſure to take than to travel along. by the 
ide of the river, towards its ſource, and 
make further eſſays on it where we might 
find the current more gentle, or ſome 


| ſhallow 
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ſhallow that might render the fording o 
it practicable. . 
We then proceeded in this direction, 
and continued it for two intire days, with- 
out perceiving any place that afforded 
us the leaſt probability of compaſſing our 
end, ſor the further we went the more 
dangerous the attempt ſtil] appeared to 
be. Our inquietude and deſpondency 
increaſed with our difficulties, and we e- 
ven began to deſpair of ever being able 
to get out of this deſert, — | 
We had not the good fortune to meet 
with any manner of aliment, during theſe 
two days progreſs, and we were conſe- 
quently obliged to feed upon the cayman, 
reſerving ſtill the unhappy negro's fleſh 
for the laſt extremity, as being the food 
tat would keep the longeſt, We trem- 
bled at the apprehenſions of exhauſting 
all our proviſions, before we' might be 
lucky enough to reach to any inhabited 
ſpot of earth, where we could be able to 
procure a freſh ſupply. D 
Terrified at the paſt, diſtreſſed with 
the preſent, diffident of the future, and 
impatient at the obſtinate continuance of 
our misfortunes, we paſſed the diſmal 
hours in faint hopes, heavy n a 
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then cloſing our reflections in abſolute 
deſpair. The continual view of a river 
always rapid, added to the wearineſs of 
our minds; the impoſſibility of paſſing it, 
with the neceſſity, however, of Kill 
marching ſorward, quite out of our pur. 
poſed courſe, without the leaſt: proſped 
of meeting with a fordable paſſage, now 
finally damped all the ſpirit and cou- 
rage we had yet been able to preſerve 
through all our unexampled miſeries. 
Toward the latter end of the {ſecond 
day, while we were tracing the ſource of 
this river, I happened to turn up a tor- 
toiſe, which might have weighed about 
ten pounds. This precious gift of Provi- 
dence ſuſpended the murmurs which uſed 
to eſcape us every minute before, and 
changed them into acclamations of grati- 
tude. We had ſeen, the former day, a 
large hen-turkey come down and drink 
at the ſtream near us, and we concluded 
that it had its neſt ſomewhere therea- 
bouts. The hope of diſcovering its eggs 
made us ſearch every where, for a mile 
or-two round the place; but in vain. 
This diſappointment ſeemed to increaſe 
our misfortunes, and made us ſtill more 
repine at our deſtiny. 


But 
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But the luck of meeting with che tor- 
toiſe reconciled us a little to fortune, & 
ve prepared to feaſt upon it directly. 
Our pile was formed, and I was going 
to let hire to it, when to my utter conſter- 
nation, and inexpreſſible grief, I could 
not find the flint! I ſearched all mypock- 
ets, turned them out, opened all our par- 
cels of proviſions, and looked and felt in 
every fold of them, with the cloſeſt ſcru- 
tiny. Madame la Couture aſſiſted, and 
examined every thing after me again, 
but it all availed not. | 
What were our diſtractions! propor- 
tioned, to be ſure, to our loſs, our now 
irreparable misfortune. Did ever man 
ſuſtain a greater ! We then regarded the 
tortoiſe that we had juſt diſcovered with 
an extreme of joy, as but a common peb- 
ble, which we would then moſt gladly 
have exchanged for any flint, and given 
the half of our proviſions to boot. For 
bow, without its aſſiſtance, could we pre- 
pare our food, guard us from the nightiy 
cold and dews, and defend ourlelves from 
tac ravening fury of wild beaſts! What 
wretched couple were we two, at chat 
Infant ! What a dreadful fituation ! if 
| EE Iva 
N 2 | 
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ever a guardian 4 attended on human 
nature, its aid was neceſſary here. 

I was certain that 1 could not have 
dropped the flihit any where but in the 
place we had lighted up our fire, the night 
before, or on our road, this morning, 
from thence hither. Weak and weary 
as 1 was, I did not heſitate a moment, to 
trace my footſteps back again to the ſpot 
where Our dying embers lay, to fearch 
for it; I propoled this to Madame la 
Couture, but left her at liberty to come 
along with me, or wait my return ; and 
ſhe determined on the latter, as ſhe was 
too feeble, and exhauſted to be able to 
walk either backwards or forwards, wich. 
out taking more reſt than ſhe had had, 
for ſome time paſt. 

She trembled, however, at the idea of 
being left alone, but her impatience a. 
bout recovering our loſt treaſure being 
fully equal to mine, ſhe conſented tomy 
going alone, depending on my my mol 
folemn aſſurances of not abandoning her 
in fo deplorable a ſituation, and of te- 
turning to her with the utmoſt ſpeed whell- 
er ſucceſsful in my errand, or not. 

We hadluckily not gone far that mom. 
ing; ; about an hour and an half's walking 
| having 
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having been the extent of our march; it 
was very early in the day, and I was ſure 


of being able to be back in the evening, 


long before we need ſet up our reſt, for 
the night. But alas ! I found this im- 


offible £ I was too weak to move faſt, 


and beſides I ſtood ſtill, at every ſtep 
of the way, to look about for the flint. 


] was in hopes that I had dropt it on 


ſome part of the road where I had miſſed 
it, and that I ſhould have the happineſs 
to lind it without being obliged to go all 
the way back to our laſt night's tage. 
But I was cruelly diſappointed in this 
ſurmiſe, and after an unprokitable ſearch 


through every inch of the road we had 


palled this morning; I was led back a 
gain to the very ſpot we had halted at, 


the night before, about the duſk of the 


evening, when I could hardly diſtigguiſh 


much larger objeQs than the one I was 


in queſt of. I kneeled down on the 
ground, in the very ſpot where: we had 


reſted before, = looked and. greped | 


every where about; but in vain. 
Diſcontented with ſatiguing myſelf, to 
no purpoſe, I role up and haſtened ta 
te hearth, in hopes of meeting with ſome 
nm faggot to light up another 


if 
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fire, which might aſſiſt me in a further 
ſearch; But I found the cinders all cold, 
without a ſpark alive, in any of them, 


Shocked at this new diſappointment, 
as if it had been quite unexpeRted, 1 
threw myſelf down on the ground, in the 
utmoſt diſtraction of mind, deſpairing to 
redreſs myſelf where I was, or be able 
to rejoin Madame Ja Couture, that night 
and without the leaſt thought, indeed of 
attempting it; for to have ſtirred from 
the ſpot, without finding the flint, would 
have been madneſs ; and I was there- 
fore reſolved to continue there till the 
return of day might enable me to ſearch 
for it, with better ſucceſs. 


I then went and lay down on a heap 
of fern that we had gathered for a couch 
the night before; and it occurred to me, 
Juſt at that minute, that I might more 
8 have dropt my flint here, than 

where elſe on my route; I deliber- 
hog: for an inſtant, with myſelf, wheth- 
er 1 ſhould not wait till I had ſufficient 
hght to look for it. This appeared to be 
perfectly reaſonable, as I needed every 
kind of aſſiſtance to find To ſmall a ſub- 
ſtance, in the midſt of ſo large a heap ; 


and 
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and to feel for in in the, dark, would 
have been both loſs of time and reſt. 

Theſe refleftions were extremely ra- 
tional; but my impatience could not 
brook delay. I ſtroked my hands let- 
ſurely overeveryinchof the ſurface of the 
bed but met with nothing hard beneath 
them. When I began to do this, I de- 
ſigned to have troubled myſelf no far- 
ther, till the morning, when I might ex- 
amine every ſprig of the heap, with more 
care and perhaps, with ſucceſs ; but my 
impatience ſtill urged me on; I imme- 
diately roſe, and taking off the fern, lay- 
cr after layer, ſhifted every handful of 
it through my fingers, and laid it by in 
another heap. n | 

1 ſpent moſt part of the night in this 
hopeleſs manner, and deſpaired of being 
ever able to find my treaſure, my taliſ- 
man; when, having removed every plant 
of the bed, and ſpreading my hands all 
over the ground where it had lain, I at 
laſt had the rapture to lay hold of the 
precious article I had been fo long in 
learch of. I was fo diſtracted with joy, 
that I could not contrive where about 
me I could guard it with the greateſt ſafe- 
ly; and moſt pioufly vowed for the fu- 

Jak | ture 
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ture never to ſuffer it to be one moment 
out of my ſight, or feeling, or thought. 
During all this while you may well im. 
agine the terror I muſt have under. 
gone, of the wild beaſts; I had heard 
their hideousyells for a conſiderable time 
before; but itſeemed to be at a fargreater 
diſtancethanuſual. Iwas indread not only 
for myſelf, but for my miſerable compan- 
ion too, who was left alone, and whoſe hor: 
ror muſt be extremely augmented by the 
darkneſs of the night. I, therefore, pur. 
poſed immediately to comfort and de- 
fend her; but confeſs that my fear of 
meeting with fome miſadventure on the 
wav, held my mind a long time in ful- 
pence ; and, in order to excuſe the 
want of heroiſm in myſelf, upon that 
occaſion. I conſidered: that the covtla- 
gration which I bad ſpread all along the 
road we had travelled, for three nights 
' paſt, had blazed far and wide about 
the country, muſt have frightened' the 


wild animals to a ſafer diſtance from our 


route; and, in reality, ſince the farſt time 
of this-lucky expedient, they had never 
ventured within the reach of our longeſt 
fight; and their howlings did not ſtrike out 
ears, but by their echoes only 
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And yet this very reflection, in which 
I had made an apology for my cowardice, 
ſerved to rouze my courage again. If 
there be little danger for her there can be 
leſs for me. Upon this ſoliloquy I ſet 
out forthwith ; but travelled, however, 
every ſtep of the way, in fear and trem- 
bling, and was frequently tempted to ſtop 
and light a fire, in my own defence. Pan- 
ics are apt to remain eſpecially in weak 
nerves, as mine then were, for ſome "te 


aſter our reaſon has recovered from the 
fright. | 8 EO 

I continued, however, my march in 
the dark, without interruption or delay ; 
for fear had lent me ſpeed ; and notwith- 
ſtanding my feeble ſtate of body, I reach- . 
ed the ſpot where Madame la Couture 
had crouched herſelf down, about two 
bours before day. I had like to- have 
paſſed her by, as the obſcurity of the 
night, and the apprehenſions I ſtill la- 
boured under, had rendered it impoſſi- 
ble for me to mark the place I had left 
her in; but an heavy ſigh that reached 
my ear, and which, at firſt made me ſtart, 
Informed me, that I was near her. She 
had heard the ſound of my feet, juſt at 
that inſtant, and, fearing it to proceed 

| from 
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ſi om the motion of ſome wild beaſt, com. 

ing to devour her, ſhe luckily. ſent forth 
that moan. which bad ſtopped me on ny 
march forward. 

I called out to her with a loud voice, 
& Is it you, Madam?” Ves, O yes! (ſhe 
« replied, in an almoſt fainting | tone.) 
« Good God! how vou have alarmed 
« me, and what a miſerable age of time 
te has your departure and delay occaſion- 
« ed me, to undergo ! Have you heard 
& theſe horrid howlings ? They have not 
&« ceaſed a moment fince the night com 
„ menced; and as I did not find you 
8 Ter when I bad reafon to exped 

u, I concluded for a certainty, that 
6 es had been been devoured by the 
« wild beaſts ; and that it was impoſſible 
« for me to ſurvive you long.” 

« I am yet alive thank God! (I cried) 
« and I have the happineſs to find you 
« ſo likewiſe ; we are more than repaid 
« for all our fears and: fatigue ; I have 
« recovered my flint; let us immediate. 
ey then ſet about making a comforts 
ce ble fire, before which we may! firſt take 
« refreſhment, and then repoſe.” 

At theſe words we ſearched about for 


what ſticks and dry leaves were near a 
| | hand, 
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hand, and gathering them into a heap to- 
gether, ſoon lighted it up. A fragment 
of my ſhirt, that was worn almoſt to lint, 
ſerved me for tinder, as it had done often 
be fore ; though I ſometimes obliged Ma- 
dame la Couture to furniſh her quota 
too, upon ſuch/ occaſions. 

When we had lighted up a large. fire, 
we beoiled ſome of our tortoiſe, which 
we thought extremely ſweet and juicy. 
We founda number of ſmalleggs when we 
opened the body of it, which we roaſt- 
ed on ſome hot cinders, and which ſup- 
plied us with an wholeſome and refreſn- 
ing meal, that was of infinite ſervice to us. 
We then ventured to lye down to ſleep 
and reſt, which we had the good fortune 
to indulge i in, for about five hours, andre- 
cruitedourpowers, bothof body and mind, 

On our awakening, we conſulted. to- 
gether, whether we ſhould continue the 
route we had taken, any further, or not. 
On conſidering the river, whoſe courle 
was continued in a direct line, till it 
ſtretched beyond our view, we deſpaired 
of being able, during many days journey, 
to find a fordable paſſage acroſs; we, 
there fore, determined on attempting to get 


over, in the very ſpot where we then ſtood. 
O What ; 
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What encouraged us, at that time, 
was the obſerving half a dozen of old 
leafleſs trees, brought down by the ſtream, 
and which had been ſtopped in their 
courſe, near the bank, by another that 
the wind had bent down into the river. 
This timber appeared to be able to car. 
ry us ſafely to the oppoſite ſide. 

I then took off my cloaths, and waded 
into the water, which was not very deep 
near the margin; and faſtening four of 
theſe trees together,which I thought might 
anſwer the purpoſe, by mearis of the rind 
that I peeled off, for this uſe, drew them 
_ cloſe to the brink, and fixed alſo a long 
ſtaff to the float, which might ferve oc- 
caſionally either for oar or rudder. | 

This work being finiſhed, we prepared 
ourſelves for ſetting out directly; ve 
ſtripped ourſelves naked, and made a 
compact bundle of our clothes, which ve 
faſtened together with ſome more of the 
tough bark, with which I had bound the 
trees. We uſed this precaution, in or 
der to be the leſs incumbered with them, 
if we ſhould happen to be caſt ; and, by 
tying up our wretched habiliments, in one 
parcel, I might be the better able to have 
towed them along, if I ſhould be reduced 

| | 0200 
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to the neceſſity of ſwimming on ſhore a- 
gain. The event ſhewed prudence. of 
{uch precautions. 

The neceſſity of the teien to 
which Madame la Couture and I were by 
this time reduced, rendered all regard to 
the decency of appearances, a matter be- 
low our attention; we had, I dare pro- 
nounce, throughout all our troubles nev- 
er conſidered each other as of different 
ſexes; I ſaw in her, nothing but the nat- 
ural feebleneſs of a woman; nor did ſhe 
reflett upon any thing in me, but that 
reſolution and courage with which I had 
endeavoured to inſpire her, and thoſe al- 
ſiſtances which my ſuperior ſtrength had 
impowered me to afford her. All other 
{entiments were dead within us ; and ex- 
hauſted nature, now grown indifferent to 
every other object, ſolicited us but for 
food alone. 

Our apprehenſion about the accidents 
which might befal us, on this new adven- 
ture, would not ſuffer us to detach our- 
lelves from our proviſions, as we had 
done from our cloaths ; the loſs of theſe 
could not be fo fatal to us, as the 
want of the. former : we, therefore, 
opened our parcels, and diſpoſed = in 

. 
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ſuch a manner as to faſten them round 
our bodies without the leaſt inconvenience 
or incumbrance to us, being reſolved to 
ſave them with ourſelves, or periſh along 
with them. 
We then embarked on our raft, which 
I launched into the river, and endeavour- 
ed to guide as well as I could with myperch, 
but the current hurried us away with a 
rapidity that made me tremble, as I thought 
it impoſſible to be able to ſtem the tor. 
rent, till it had delivered us into the ſea: 
however, after infinite labour and addreſs, 
by humouring the courſe of the water for 
many yards in length, to gain an inch in 
the breadth, we at laſt got about half way 
acroſs, and were in hopes that, by ſuch 
repeated efforts and compliances we might 
poſſibly complete our traverſe alive. 
We were now in the middle of the 
river, where the force of the current was 
ſtrongeſt, when we were daſhed againſt 
the trunk of a tree, that happened to be 
bent down acroſs the vater; and the 
ſhock was lo violent that it broke all the 
ligaments of the raft aſunder; the tim- 
ber ſeparated and we were plunged at 
once into the flood, where we ſhould in- 
fallibiy have been both drowned, if I had 
: wa | not 
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not been quick enough to ſeize bold of 
a branch of the tree, with one hand, and 
of Madame la Couture's hair, by the oth- 
er, juſt as ſhe was ſinking down, proba- 
bly for ever. I 1 6 

The top of her head only appeared a- 
bove water, I pulled her toward me, and 
as ſhe had not been quite deprived of her 
ſenſes, I called to her to ſtrike out with her 
legs and arins, to help me to ſuſtain her. 

I then aſſiſted her to clamber up on the 
ſtem of the tree, the root of which being 
fixed in the oppolite bank, I aſſiſted her 
to reach the ſhore, at laſt, in ſafety. 

I immediately unburdened mylelf of 
my load of proviſions, which I laid down - 
by her, and returned to the river, to ſee 
what was become of our bundle of 
cloaths, which I perceived entangled a- 
mong the branches of the tree that had 
vecn equally the cauſe of our wreck and 
ſafety ; but the agitation of the water 
had juſt then diſengaged and delivered 
it to the current, at the very inſtant I had 
plunged in to recover it, which I had the 
good fortune to do though not without a 
great deal of fatigue and diiticuity. * 

I gave the parcel into the care of Ma- 
dame la Couture, to open, wring, and 
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ſpread out before the ſun; while I ſet a. 
bout making a fire, to dry our cloaths 
more quickly, and to dreſs part of the tor- 
toiſe we had brought over with us; for 
we were ſo fortunate not to loſe any thing 
by being overſet, except the raft; which 
could now en been of no further ſer- 
vice to us. 

After 8 put on our cloaths, and 
re freſhed ourſelves with a good meal, we 
took care to dry the reſt of our provi- 
ſions, before the fire; which work 
gave us ſufhcient employment for the re- 
mainder of that day. We paſſed the 
night in this place, with the uſual precau- 
tions; and, the next morning, being much 
recruited by food and fleep, we ſet for- 
ward towards St. Marc, in the Apalachi- 
an mountains, bearing our courſe eaſt- 
ward, as much as we could, and tremt- 
ling every - ſtep of the Ways for fear of 
miſtak ing our road. 

A wood that we met withi in anda 
we found it almoſt impratticable to pals 
through, on account of the ſtrong reeds 
and briars it was choaked up witts;. for 
the ſort of ſhoes, buſkins, gloves, and 
| maſks, we had made of the caymanss 
ſkin, 88 been N worn out, by this 
time, 
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time, and ſinally melted into pap, by their 
late ſoaking in the water; ſo that our 
feet and legs ſuffered ſeverely from the 
thorns and brambles, while our hands and 
faces were expoled to the. muſketoes, 
ſandflies, and waſps, as before, whoſe poi- 
ſonous bites and ftings ſoon ſwelled our 
bodies to an enormous fize.—Befides 
which grievances, we met with a leſs ſup- 
ply of ſuſtenance here, than on the other 
fide of the river, and what yet remained 
of our negro and the cayman, were our 
only ſupport. _ 

We ſtruggled, for many days, through 
all theſe difficulties, which were augment- 
ed ſtill by repeated ſufferings, both of 
mind and body. No longer did fond 
hope ſuſtain our drooping ſpirits, with ex- 
pettations flattering, though vain ; all 
diſtinction of our limbs and features was 
loſt, and we reſembled moving tuns, 
rather than human creatures. We march- 
ed heavily along, hardly able to ſet one 
foot before the other; and when we fat 
down to reſt, it required our utmoſt ef- 
forts to raiſe ourſelves from the ground 
again. In fine, we were pow ſunk to the 
loweſt abyſs of miſery and deſpair. 

Madame la Couture ſupported ber 

e | ſtrength = 


** - uhad hitherto reſted chiefly on me; but 
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ſtrengch and ſpitits longer than -I did. 
While my powers remained, I had been 
{paring of hers, and had taken every la. 
bour and fatigue upon myſelf that her 
aſſiſtance was not immediately neceſſary 
to. Her mind too had been always more 
at reſt than mine; becauſe ſne acquiel: 
ced generally in the exertions of my fore. 
caſt, and endeavours. All the difficul. 
ties of our ſituation and circumflances 


the Wetght of our misfortunes became, 
at laſt, too heavy for my ſtrength, or 
rather weakneſs to ſupport. 
One day, not being able to ſtir one 
ſtep farther, totally debilitated, and al. 
moſt deprived of fight by the bliſten 
which the venom of * inſects had rail. 
ed about my eyes, I laid myſelf down on 
the ſhore, which we had then reached, a- 
bout an hundred yards from the ea; 
and, after repoſing my limbs for an hour, 
beneath a ſpreading tree, I attempted to 
riſe again. with a purpoſe of continuing 
our march; but in vain. I felt as if the 
earth 1 preſſed rk been heaped up 
on m | 
„ Ita e with me now, ( ſaid 1, to 
hos my cOmpatien ) here muſt I remain 
* forever ; F- 


« forever ; my grave encompaſſes me ; 
& this ſpot is, at length, the final end o 


my journey, of my misfortunes and my 
„life. Avail yourſelf of what powers 


« you have yet remaining, to haſten for- 
« ward to, ſome inhabited part of the 
« country ; carry with you what provi- 
« ſions we have left, and do not idly 
« ſpend them in waiting longer here with 
„me; 1 fee that fate has oppoſed my 
« farther progreſs, and feel my diſſolu- 
tion beginning, from this moment; 
the ability which ſtill remains to you 
« ſhews that it is more favourably inclin- 
« ed towards you; take then the advan- 
« tage of its kindneſs, and reflect ſome- 
times with tenderneſs on the unfortu- 
nate aſſociate of your miſeries, who 
has exhauſted his every faculty 
„in aiding and relieving you, and 
* who would' never have remitted his 
cares for your preſervation, if he had 
been able to accompany you any lon- 


ger, or had it any otherwiſe in his pow- 


er to leſſen your diſtreſs. Let us re- 
«* ſign ourſelves to the ſevere neceffity 


* which impoſes ſo cruel a la upon us 
both: farewel, depart on the inſtant, 


* ſruggle till for life; and when you 


6 may ; 
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* may' rejoice in happier days, forgetting 
„in abundance the wants you have ſo 
“long endured, remember only that you 
«have loſt a friend amidſt the deſerts of 
“ America. You will, ſoon, I hope, be 
* abletoreach ſome ſpot where Europeans 
© may be met with, from whence you 
„may have the opportunity of velle| 
returning to France, which I intreat 
that you will render me the only kind 
* office that remains yet in your power, 
by ſending an account of the unfortu- 
* nate Viaud, to my relations, telling 
them that I am, at length, releaſed from 
% miſery, and deſiring them to divide the 
e ſmall remainder of my effetts, among 
& them, without the moſt diſtant idea of 
my ever being in a condition to rede- 
“mand them. Bid them pity and pray 
“for me.” 

Madame la Couture could only an- 
ſwer me with tears and moans ; her ſen- 
ſibility affected me; it is a conſolation 
to the unhappy to ſee themſelves the ob- 
jects of compaſſion. She took my hands 
between hers, and preſſed them with the 
utmoſt tendernels, while I continued to 
perſuade her to our ſeparation, urging 
the abſolute neceſſity cf it, in vain. 5 No, 

| ce my 
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« my dear friend, (ſaid ſhe) I will not 
e abandon you; I vill ill render you, 
eas far as my powers will permit, the aſ- 
« {iſtance I owe you, and which I have 
« received ſo long from you already. 
« Exert your ſpirits, and your ſtrength 
may return again. If my hopes ſhould 
&« deceive me, it will not be then too late 
« to expoſe myſelf, helpleſs and alone, in 
« this vaſt deſert, accompanied on- 
« ly by my fears, and dreading, every 
© moment, that offended Heaven might 
« Jet looſe the ſavage beaſts to devour 
% me, as a juſt puniſhment for having 
« forſaken you, while there remained the 
« leaſt poſhbility of affording you any 
manner of relief. As to our proviſions, 
« we will endeavour ſtill to huſband them 
with the beſt economy we may; and 
„ I will now go in ſearch on the borders 
e of the ſea, for ſome fre ſher nouriſhment, | 
« which may poſſibly recruit your ſtrength 
* once more. I devote myſelf, from 
& this moment wholly to your ſervice ; 
and, in order to defend you from the 
« inſeets which would have more power 
over you, in your preſent helpleſs con- 
dition, I ſhall leave you covered 7 
* with this . 


— 
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may rejoice in happier days, forgetting 
in abundance the wants you have ſo 
long endured, remember only that you 
© have loſt a friend amidſt the deſerts of 
© America. You will, ſoon, I hope, be 
* abletoreach ſome ſpot where Europeans 
© may be met with, from whence you 
© may have the opportunity of veſſels 
returning to France, which J 1ntreat 
that you will render me the only kind 
office that remains yet in your power, 
by ſending an account of the unfortu. 
„ nate Viaud, to my relations, telling 
them that I am, at length, releaſed from 
„ miſery, and_defiring them to divide the 
«+ ſmall remainder of my effects, among 
& them, without the moſt diſtant idea of 
e my ever being in a condition to rede- 
mand them. Bid them pity and pray 
for me.” 

Madame la Couture could only an- 
ſwer me with tears and moans ; her ſen- 
ſibility affected me; it is a conſolation 
to the unhappy to ſee themſelves the ob- 
jects of compaſſion. She took my hands 
between hers, and preſſed them with the 
utmoſt tendernels, while I continued to 
perſuade her to our ſeparation, urging 
the ablolute neceſſity cf it, in vain. No, 
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« my dear friend, (ſaid ſhe) I will not 
« abandon you; I will ſtill render you, 
« as far as my powers will permit, the aſ- 
« {iſtance I owe you, and which I have 
received ſo long from you already. 

« Exert your ſpirits, and your ſtrength 
may return again. If my hopes ſhould 
& deceive me, it will not be then too late 
« to expoſe myſelf, helpleſs and alone, in 
« this vaſt deſert, accompanied on- 
«ly by my fears, and dreading, every 
© moment, that offended Heaven might 
« Jet looſe the ſavage beaſts to devour 
© me, as a juſt puniſhment for having 
« forſaken you, while there remained the 
« leaſt poſhbility of affording you any 
manner of relief. As to our proviſions, 
« we will endeavour ftill to huſband them 
* with the belt economy we may; and 
„ will now go in ſearch on the borders 


« which may poſſibly recruit your {trenggh 
* once more. I devote myſelf, from 
& this moment wholly to your ſervice ; 

* and, in order to defend you from the 
* inſetts which would have more power 


* over you, in your preſent helpleſs con- 


dition, I ſha}l leave you covered up 
* with this garment,” 
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She then took off one of her petty. 
coats, of which ſhe had hut two, and cut- 
ting it aſunder with my knife, ſpread one 
| half of it over my legs, and the other on 
my arms and face, which perfectly ſecur- 
ed me from the attacks of thoſe venom- 
ous animals that were, buzzing all around 
me. After this kind - precaution. ſhe 
lighted up a fire, and immediately retired 
towards the ſea-ſhore. a 
She returned ſoon again, with a tor- 
toiſe in her hand ; of which the firſt uſe 
I made, was to waſh my ſtings and blil- 
ters in its warm blood, as I imagined it 
allayed the heat and ſwelling. I recom- 
meaded the ſame medicine to Madame 
la Couture, which ſhe readily partook of, 
as ſhe was as much diftrefled with the 
| bites of theſe inſetts as I was. We then 
compoſed ourſelves to reſt, for ſome time, 
but my weakneſs was not relieved-; and 
I:found myſelf growing ſo much worte, 
aſter I awoke, that I had reaſon to con- 
clude I had not many hours to ſurvive. 
A large hen-turkey that ſprang juſt in 
view, at that gime, and ran into a coppice 
near us, gave us hopes that ſhe was go- 
ing to brood, and that we might be able 
to rob her neſt of the eggs, which _ 
e 


* 
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be a great refreſhment to us in our pre- 
ſent circumſtances. Madame la Cou- 
ture undertook the office of provedore, 
on this occaſion, as I was unable to raiſe 
myſelf from the ground; and was, there- 
fore left behind, lying ſtretched before 
the fire. 4 
I remained in that ſituation, for about 
three hours ; the ſun .was near ſetting ; 
I was in a ſtate of torpid inſenfibility, 
without motion, and almoſt deprived of 
all reflection, like a perſon between ſleep- 
ing and waking a total numbneſs had ſeiz- 
ed my lethargic limbs; I felt no pain, 
but a certain li ſtleſſneſs and uncomforta- 
ble ſenſation affected my whole body. 
About the time I mention, I was roul- 
ed from my mortal doze, by the ſound 
of ſome ſhrill yoices, which awakened my 
attention; I liſtened with dread, and 
they ſeemed to have come from the ſea- 
ide. I concluded that they muſt have 
proceeded from ſome ſavages who were 
a. along the coaſt, near which I 1 
ay. | | | 
Good God.(I cried out) have you 
determined on this moment for the 
* criſts of my deſtiny ? Have you ſent 
* theſe barbarians hither to put an end 
| P . K to 
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6e to my miſeries either by their cruelty 
* or kindneſs ? Whatever you ordain [ 
& reſign myſelf to, without a murmur, 
* Deſtroy or ſuccour me; I ſhall either 
© way be relieved, and ſhall equally a 

er dore and ſubmit wylelf to thy provi. 
6 dence.” 

The voices were repeated ſeveral 
times, and a ray of hope began to beam 
on my mind; I endeavoured to raiſe my. 
ſelf up; and, after many efforts, conquer: 
ed my weakneſs fo far as to be able to ſit 
on the ground; but this cruel reflection 

began to leſſen my triumph in this advan- 
tage. Perhaps, thought I, the perſons 
hear are ſailing on the ſea, and bound to 
ſome diſtant coaſt ; they can know no- 
thing of me, unleſs they land near this 
place; and then how much more wretch- 
ed muſt this diſappointed hope till ren. 
der me ! In the helpleſs ſtate I am at pre- 
tent, how is it poſſible for me to convey 
the leaſt knowledge to them that there 
lies a miſerable perſon here, who is in the 
laſt need of their humanity and aſſiſtance 

This thought threw me into the utmoll 

; Gefpondency ; - I trove to hail them, but 
my voice failed me; the dread, howeyet, 
of miſſing the ON. reſource that had pre? 

ſented 
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ſented itſelf to us for fo long a time, ſerv- 
ed to reſtore part of my powers, which 1 
made uſe of to creep upon my hands and 
knees, as near the ſhore as J could. I 
could then diſtinctly perceive a large 
boat which rowed along near the coaſt, 
and had not yet paſſed by ; I raiſed my- 
ſelf then on my knees, and waving my 
cap, to and fro, as high as I could reach, 
I made ſignals that I was obliged often 
to interrupt, as my weakneſs did not ſuf- 
fer me to hold up my arm long enough, 
and made me fall flat again on my face. 
How much did I regret the abſence 
of Madame la Couture, during this anx- 
10s interval! She was able to have run 
don to the ſea- ſide, to have called out, 
to have heſeeched their ſuccour, and to 
have ſummoned their attention ; but ſhe- 
was certainly then at too great a diftance- 
to hear the ſound: of their voices, or ſhe 
would ſoon have appeared in view, . © 
In her ſtead I thought of every poſſi · 
ble method of rendering myſelf viſible; 
| happened to perceive a long branch of 
a tree, within my reach, which I made 
uſe of to raiſe my cap upon, to which I 
faſtened a part of the petticoat that my 
companion in miſery had lent * be- 
| Org 
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fore related; and this kind of floating 
enſign was at laſt happily taken notice of 
by the perſons who were in the veſſel; 
which J ſoon perceived, by the ſudde 
ſhout they ſet up, and by their quitting 
their former courſe, and ſteering in di. 
realy to the ſhore. | | 

I immediately ſtruck my perch into the 
ground, that they might not loſe ſight of 
the ſignal, and endeavoured to creep to- 
wards the ſtrand, where I lay ſtretched 
along, fatigued with my efforts, but ex 
ulting ia the proſpect of an approaching 
deliverance, and putting up moſt grate- 
ful and fervent ejaculations to Prov 
dence for its goodneſs towards me. 

On looking attentively at the boat, | 
had the tranſport to diſcover that the 
paſſengers in it wore cloaths, which af. 
forded me the comfort of concluding 
them to be Europeans, and not any of 
the ſavages of the country, which rehiev: 
ed me from the apprehenfions I had la- 
boured under from the firſt. 

While I was waiting for their landing, 
I caſt my eyes all about, in ſearch of Ma- 
dame la Couture, whom I was impatient 
to ſee that I might have the pleaſure of 


acquainting her with the af 71 
whic 
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which had arrived to our relief, and which 
ſhe might be an equal ſharer in. I felt 
my good fortune but by halves, without 
her participation of it. The tender cares 
{ſhe had be ſtowed on me, and her reſolv- 
ing not to abandon me, had rivetted the 
friendſhip that had before attached me 
to her, and which our common misfor- 
tunes had given birth to. 

She appeared not in view, all this 
while, and this was the only uneaſineſs I 
was ſenſible of, dur ing that interval; but 
this delay did not affect my mind very 
conſiderably, as J looked upon her de- 
liverance to be as real, as if ſhe had been 
preſent; and that ſhe could not be long 
enough abſent to miſs the opportunity, 
as it grew now late; and the falling of the 
night muſt certainly warn her to return. 

The boat at length arrived to ſhore, 
the crew landed, and came up to me; 
the exceſs of my joy, in ſeeing them ſo 
near me, had like to have been fatal to 
me; it threw me into a {woon, for ſome 
minutes, which rendered me incapable of 
lpeaking one word, in an{wer to the feve- - 
ral queitions they aſked me. 

A cup of taÞa, which they poured 
dun hy ta-gJats revived ay ſhicits, and 
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— 
enabled me to expreſs my gratitude, and 
to acquaint them in-a few words of the 
miſeries of my ſituation ; which indeed 
they were ſufficiently able to gueſs at 
themſelves, on the firſt view of me; and 
therefore reſtrained me from entering in- 
to any of the particulars of it. While! 
was ſatisfied in finding them to be Euro- 
peans, though judging by their manner 
of anfwering me in French, that they 
were not of that nation, yet I never thot 
of aſking them what countrymen they 
were, as this information was a matter of 
but very little conſequence ; it being ſul. 
ficient for me that I was fallen into the 
hands of civilized. perſons, and that ! 
thought 1 might depend upon their afhſt- 
ance. 

I intrœated them to whoop and halloo 
through the coppice, near us, whither 
Madame la Couture had gone in queſt 
of the turkey-hen, in hopes ſhe might be 

able to hear the cheerful found of human 
voices, once more, and be brought back 
again to a place of ſafety and comfort. 

Ibis had its effect; ſhe appeared, on the 
ſummons, and my happineſs was now 
complete. 

I Tas her running towards us with the 

| utmoſt 
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utmoſt exertion of her ſpeed, with the 


turkey and her neſt, which ſhe had the | 
good fortune to make a prize of. My 
e dear friend, cried I, in rapture, theſe 


e proviſions are come, moſt luckily, at 
« preſent, to treat thoſe kind deliverers 
„whom the merty of God has ſent ſo 
„ opportunely to our relief. Rejoice 
„with me. Providence never forſakes 
the juſt; and your generous compal- 
© ſion towards me has been ſufficiently 
© recompenſed.“ 

As the night was now come on, it was 
not thought proper to embark, till the 
morning. I then learned that it was the 
6th of May, for till that time I could not 
be certain of the dates that paſſed. We 
all gathered round my fire, to which our 
new friends were fo kind to carry me; 
we ſupped on the turkey and her eggs, 


to which they added ſome pickied pork, | 


anch a flaſk or two of taffia. This repaſt 
was doubtleſs the moſt chearful of any 1 
had ever enjoyed, fince our ſhipwreck ; 
content of mind helped to relieve the 
weakneſs of our bodies, and I began ſoon 
to feel my health and ſtrength returning. 
Our gueſts informed us that they were 


Engliſh, the principal of whom was an 


ofhcer | | 
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_ » Jaſt war, and canhned in Britain, long e- 
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officer of infantry, in the ſervice of 
his Brittannic Majeſty, whoſe name was 
Wright. I entertained him after ſupper, 
with an account of our extraordinary 
hardſhips and adventures; and I obſerv. 
ed him frequently moved at the miſeries 
we had been reduced to, but he was more 
particularly ſhocked at the neceſſity 
which had conſtrained us to ſeek our 
preſervation in the ſacrifice of my wretch- 
ed negro. He then deſired to look at 
what remained of this cannibal food, and 
curioſity tempted him to taſte a morſel 
of it, which he immediately ſpit out of 
bis mouth, with the utmoſt diſguſt, and 
pitied us extremely for having been o- 
bliged to ſuſtain ourſelves on ſo diſagrees: 
ble and unnatural an aliment. | 
I obſerved occaſionally that there was 
only the officer, and one of his ſoldiers, 
who underſtood: French; and that ali the 
rei of the crew were impatient to learn 
the particulars of my ſtory. I thought] 
could never do too much for ſuch friends 
therefore JI related them over again, in 
Engliſh, which I was enabled to do, by 
having been twice taken priſoner, in the 


nough to learn the language ſufficiently 
t SIN. 92 to 
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to render myſelf intelligible to my deliv- 
erers, whoſe good will I further attached 
to me by ſuch a compliance. | 
After I had finiſhed my recital, I in- 
quired from Mr. Wright, in my turn, to 
what lucky chance we owed the good 
fortune of his opportune ſuccour ? He 
informed me that he belonged to a de- 
tachment ſtationed at St. Marks, in the 
Apalachian mountains, commanded by 
Mr. Swettenham; that ſome days before 
a ſavage having reported that he had 
found a man dead on the ſhore, who by 
ſome remains of his cloaths ſeemed to 
have been an European; that his face 
and belly were wanting, and he appear- 
ed to have been devoured by ſome wild 
beaſt; Mr. Swettenham, upon this ac- 
count, had ſent him off, with an interpre- 
ter, and four ſoldiers, to traverſe the 
coaſt, and afford relief to every diſtreſſ- 
ed perſon they might meet with in their 
way. To which he added, that his ſu- 
perior having obſerved the ſtormy wea- 
ther, that had continued ſome time, was 
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in apprehenſion that a brigantine, which 


he was in expettation of from Paſſacola, 
freighted with proviſions for the garriſ- 
on, kad been caſt away. 
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I doubt not but that the corpſe ſeen 
by the ſavage, and which had been the 

_ occaſion of Mr. Wright's lucky cruiſe, 

muſt have been one of our poor loſt 

friends, either Monſieur la Couture, or 

Monſieur Deſclau. They had been both 

drowned, for a certainty ; one of their 

bodies might have been devoured in the 
ſea, by a cayman, and the other thrown 
upon the ſhore, by the agitation of the 

waves; at leaſt we have not received a- 
ny manner of account about them, ever 
ſince. 

After we had entertained each other 
in this manner, for ſome time, we com- 
poſed ourſelves to reſt, but were ſoon 
rouled again from our {leep, by a violent 
ſtorm, that arole in the middle of the 
night. Therain, wind, thunder and light- 
ning, ceaſed not, for an inſtant, 't:ll morn- 
ing. This tempeſt diſturbed our new 
gueſts, much more than it did Madame la 
Couture or me, who had been ſo much 
longer uſed to ſuch alarms ; and beſides 
they affected us leſs, as we were already 
polleſled ofa relief to all our dangers and 
our cares. The ſenſe of our misfortunes 
were not near ſo poignant, ſince we were 
= bappily arrived within view. of their 

end; 
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end; our . weakneſs and our wounds op- 
preſſed us leſs, and ſeemed but ſlight tem- 
porary ills, which a little care and repoſe 
would foon remedy. 

Towards the dawn of day the ſtorm a- 
bated, and by ſun-riſe a perfect calm ſuc- 
ceeded. We then prepared to embark, 
and my ſpirits were ſo much reſtored, 
that I thought myſelf able enough to get 
into the boat, without any manner of aſ- 
fiſtance, which I was going to attempt; 
but Mr. Wright would notpermit it, and 
ordered me to be carried aboard, ſay- 
ing, „ wiſh you joy of your ſeeming 
* recovery, but you ought not to pre- 
ſume too much or it; huſband. your, 
*{trength, as well as you can, to ſerve you 
upon more neceſſary occaſions . 

Madame la Couture walked by my 
ſide to the boat, looking at me all the 
way, with a ſincere and lively joy in her 
eyes; Reflect, now, (ſaid ſhe,) whether 
I vas not in the right to abide ſtill with 
* you, notwithſtanding your generous, 

+ cimiffal of my ſervice; we are both of 
„us, thank God, alive, and j in a ſtate to 
6 enjoy the bleſling of life, without da: - 
* ger, or remorſe. How wretched ſhou'd - 
* 1 be, even in my preſent circumſtan- 
ces, 
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* ces, if by obeying your * in. 
„ ſtances, I had met with this deliver. 
5 ance, without being able to have ſhar. 
« edit with you!“ 

When I had got into the boat, I re- 
ſigned mylelf intirety to repoſe, as hay- 
ing now no other, care upon my mind, and | 
Mr. Wright thought of putting an end to 
his expedition. He had already traverl. 
ed all the ifles, but one, and proceeded 
toward that, in his tour back to St. Mark, 
We arrived there after about twelve 
bours fail with a favourable gale ; and | 
recollected it to be the one whence Ma. 
dame la Couture and I had departed to- 
gether, and where her ſon had been leſt 
to expire. 

The miſeries I had endured, every mo. 
ment, ſince that event, had aflcntad me 
but little leiſure to reflect upon his ſitua. 
tion; but my return to the very ſpot #- 
gain, affected my mind ſo ſtrongly to- 
wards him, that I Jet fall many tears to 
the dear boy's memory. 

In the midſt of my regret for his loſs 
I remembered that he was not quite dead 
- when I. took my leave of him: this re 
flection rouſed me; and that he might be 
yet alive, and in a ſtate to benefit from 

We | our 
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our ſuccour, was an idea that flattered 
my mind ſurprifingly. In yain did rea- 
ſon and probability oppoſe tlie notion, as. 
a thing impoſſible ; they could not. re- 
vail on me to quit the place, without 
coming to ſome certainty about ſo inter- 
eſting a fact. Accordingly T prevailed 
on Mr. Wright to ſuffer us to fail quite 
round the ifland, while the ſoldiers were: 
exerting the utmoſt ſtretch of theirTungs, 
in hallooing and calling out La Couture, 
at frequent interyals ; dat no anſwer was 
returned. 1 
This ſilente, however, neither baffled 
my hopes, nor lulled to reſt a certain ſe- 
cret impulſe, which preſſed me inwardly, - 
all the while. The poor young man 
might be {till in a ſtate to have heard the 
voices, but not in a condition of reſpond- 
ing to them. I recolle&ed my own-fit- 
uation, in this particular, the day before ; 
and how much more deplorable muſt his 
be, if he was ſtill alive ! In fine the ex- 
cels of my anxiety, impatience, and fond 
pe, became quite ungovernable, at laſt. 
I communicated my thoughts and feel- 
ngs to Mr. Wright, who, after having, 
epreſented to me the frultleſſneſs of the 
delay which ſuch an enquiry might oc- 
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caſion, had the complaiſance and human. 
ity, however, no longer to oppoſe his 
reaſon to my-ravings ; but ſteering di- 
rely to ſhore, ſent a ſoldier to the place 
J pointed out to him, as I was, not able 
to walk thither myſelf, and directed him 
to bring us a ſpeedy account of the ſtate 
he ſhould find the young man in. 
This meſſenger returned. to us, in a. 
bout half a quarter of an hour, with a re. 
port that he had ſeen the. body, and 
found it dead ; upon which Mr. Wright 
ordered the ſoldier aboard, and 'prepar- 
ed to tack about for St. Mark's. But! 
crept towards hirs, and railing myſelfon 
my knees, ſaid, Dear Sir, I myſt un. 
* doubtedly appear very troubleſome 
© and unreaſonable to you, in the whole 
© of this affair; but I have ſtill one re- 
« queſt more to ſolicit you for, with re- 
R . 
This young man (continued I,) was 
c dear, both to his mother and me : his, 
* geneꝛous fortitude alone prevailed on 
* us to leave this iſland ; I therefore, 
« owe him whatever return of gratitude 
may be in my power; he is now, 2. 
« las! beyond the reach of every duty 
« of humanity, except the laſt 1 {uſe 
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« me, then, to diſcharge that debt, by al- 


« lowing me time juſt to ſtep on ſhore, 
« and inter the body, with as much de- 
te cency as our preſent hurry and cir- 
« cumſtances may permit.” © 
Mr. Wright, who continued to behave 
with remarkable tenderneſs and indul- 
gence towards me, yielded to this requeſt 
alſo, and ordered all his men to attend 
and carry me to the corple. Madame 
la Couture would, likewiſe, perform her 
part in this pious office: “ My unhap- 
« py child (faid ſhe, with an heavy ſigh, ) 
has followed his dear father to the 
grave, and his mother cannot long ſur- 
« vive them. The deliverance I have 
„met with, has come alas! too late, 
« ſince I cannot partake the benefit of 
eit, with either of them.“! Ha 
We all came together, to the place 
where the young man lay ftretched at 
length on the ground, with his face to 
the earth; his ſkin was all parched with 
the ſun and wind; he ſent forth a putrid 
ſmell, like a body that had lain too long 
unburied; and the worms had already 
taken poſſeſſion of his legs and thighs.” | 
In fine, he was become an objełt r. 0 | 
live to the ſenſes, and ſhocking to hu- 


. 
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Pals | kneeled down, in  projer, while the 


ſoldiers were di rave, which, 
When it was 15 3 to take 
the body and lay it in. * what yas 
their ſurprize, mine, and bis mather's, 
when one of the men who had laid his 
hand under his breaſt, in order to raiſe 
him up, cried out that he felt him ſtill 
| warm, and perceived his heart yet in mo- 
tion; and I ſaw one of his legs, at the 
fame time, draw itſelf up, as ſoon as an- 
other of the ſoldiers put his band to it ! 
On the inſtant we all of us exerted our 
utmoſt endeavours to render him gvery 
manner of aſſiſtance, in our power; we 
forced ſome tafha, mixed with freſh water, 
down his throat, and made uſe of the ſame 
lotion to waſh and cleanſe the wounds in 
his limbs, from which we picked out a 
great many worms, that had formed their 
neſts there, and were devouring ki 
necemeal, . , 
Madame la couture rendered motion- 
leſs at firſt, * with . aſtoniſhment, became 
ſoon. tranſported from the extremes 0k 
Wach air to hope, from grief to jo ; and 
ing that her dear child, whoſe, death 
ſhe had been certain of the moment be- 


tor N wee continued for ſome 
a 


minutes to diſtruſt her ſenſes, crying out 
in a kind of delirium, Is it poſlible, 
« Great God ! O, my friends, do not 
« impoſe.on me; give me certain con- 
viłtion of this miracle, and do not ſport 
& with my diſtradtion, by poſſeſſing my 
« mind with falſe hopes, that are only to 
« end in the moſt cruel of dilappoint- 
„ ments! 5 . 2 inhs 
After this exclamation, ſhe ran to her 
ſon, threw herſelf on the ground by him, 
examined his breaſt, his heart, his pulſe; 
then looking ſharply in the countenances 
of thoſe who Rood round her, in order 
to pry into their Tentiments about his con- 
dition, ſhe turned again to bim, caught 
him in her arms, and endeavoured to 
warm him into life, by her kiſſes and em- 
braces, till we were obliged to force her 
away, leſt the violence of her emotions 
might poſfibly have difappointed the ve- 
ry purpoſe intended by them, and have 
prevented us ftom ſupplying thoſe aſſiſt- 


ances which we thought more likely to 


produce the happy effect we had ſo much 


wiſhed and laboared to obtain, 1 wasfo 
little able to adminiſter any manner of, 


help myſelf, upon this occahon, that 1 


ſat ſtill on the ground, and held her do: 
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by me; ; ſaying, every dach 11 gate ta 


IF tober 
E wen io 5 their own, way; your in- 


* tilt,” In. a women after, ſhe would 1 


4 n Lg the TT 80 * conſeh 


leaſt comma — over " myleli and am, 
5 «certain that 1 ſhould d perfect y. recover 


7 of ſon dis, for, an tant a ſingle! 


encourage, e M a her z. 
e 


gitations. Ii 1 155 me, wa 
nb keeping er eyes conan 
ed on her ſon, and farting WP, do often 
to run to him, that m 1 waz al. 
moſt oe bes in with Þho ding her frqm 
interrupting the 8 that werte ne 
ceſſary for the recovery of our patient. 
Haye but a moment's calmnels (faid 
Ter theſe. generous Engliſh- 


« terpoling may impede, p rhaps totally 
« prevent, the fuccels 0 their endea- 
„ yours.” I think ſo too (he would re- 
«ply; 1 will take your, advice, and ſit 


the. breach of my word, and acknow- 
6 ledge the impropriet) of my conduR; 
but, my dear Viaud, 1 have not the 


* my reaſon; if I was ſuffered to ſee my 


80 * inſtant. 
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66 1 Why do you Sins * 
This muſt be à mere ſavage cruelty in 
« you. Oh] if you knew What it was 1a 
« be a, mother! Had yeu ever a child, 
in your hie!“ Then, without waiting 


ſor an anſwer, be would aſk me many 5 by 


other queſtions, in a breath; as; what wy 

opinion was of the huſineſs in agitation z 
whether J had conceived any hopes of 
her ſon's recovering, & c. but not in the 
leaſt attending to my replies; and, all the 
while, endeavouring to get herſelf om 
from my hol. 

At length Mr. W right ran 10 e 
us that the young man had been recov- 
ered to his ſenſes; that be had opened 
his eyes, wept mueh, ſtared at the enge 
faces he ſaw about him, had aſked where 
his mother was; and what became of me, 
allo, When we appeared beſore him, he 
knew us both at once. You are here - 
till, then, (faid he, with the feebleft. 
voice) is it poſſible that you ſhould - 
have remained here io long! 1 have 
not ſeen either of you for a conſidera; 
ble time; tell me hers you have been 
All this. while ? e 

This was neither time not place to give 


any «.ccounk, of ous: 4 n 
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them, ind flept foundly Wliche next mom. 


nw 
fore only repiſed; that we were then hap- 
pily arrived to fave his life, and relieve 
— miſeries, and exhorted him to take 
courage, and be of good cheer, in order 
_ to aflift towards his own recovery. We 
had him then carried into the boat, where 
I laid him down upon ſome of the foldi- 
ers cloaths, which they were ſo humane 
to lend us; I covered him over. with a 
blanket, and Rretched myſelf cloſe by 
his couch, in order to take care of him, 
throughout the voyage. His mother lay 
on the other fide, and I had infinite trou- 
dle in defending him from her extrava- 
gant fondneſs, and fatiguing careſſes. 
Ass it was late, we made but little way 
that evening; and went on ſhore again, f 
at the further extremity of the iſland to 
paſs the night there. The ſoldiers gave 
poets to fome buſtards they happened to 
ring, on their landing, and brought us 
. of chem time enough to be dreſſed 
ſor ſupper. Our patient eat a little of 


ing. 


The following day he found himſelf 
much Barn but rather more in bi 
mind than body; for he was now come 
| perſofly comic; and he had rayed, by 

intervals, 
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intervals, before. Neve 'he cud 
not recolleft. any thing that paſſed ſince 
our departure, except that he had often 
fainted ;.and that, between the fits he had 
been ſenſible of extreme hungert and 
thirſt, and had refreſhed himſelf with the 
oyſters: and water we had left within his 
reach, while they laſted; but was ſo weak, 
that he could not ſtretch out his hand to 
ſupply. his wants, and was forced to trail 
himſelf along on his belly, and feed, like 
a reptile, prone on the ground. He was 
not capable of computing how long he 
bad been left alone, and i it ſeemed to him 
as if we had net yet ventured” on 
our raft, but had met with all the ſuccour 
we brought him, juſt as we were prepar- 
ing to ſet out. We did not care to un- 

deceive him, at that time.“ 
But Fu N of his being 8 to 
2 ave 
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* The inen ſeems to eonirad ii himſelf, a wt 
lle, in this' place; for, juſt hefore, he invalid is 
ſaid 25 EP been ſurpriſed, how they could have 
remain ng in the 9 without, returoing 
to take ſome Jang in. care of 5 {o that he 2p: 
pears to have had'a better OfR "bf the interval, 
a firlt than now. But, it is probable that Mr. S 
DIY Viand wight bave-ooly travſpoſed cbele cisco. 

5 llances, in the hurry of his recital, | | 
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have exiſted ſo long, in the ſtate I had 
left him, was aſubjeR of aſtonifhment to 
us; for had it been only a fact related, 
we ſhould none of us have had faith e- 
nough to have given credit to ſuch an 
improbable ſtory. We had quitted the 
iſland, on the 19th of April, and it was 
now the th of May, when we returned to 
it again; which comprehended an inter- 
val, of nineteen days, that he had ſub- 
ſiſted, as it were, by miracles alone. The 
hand of Providence was evident in bis 
preſervation; and this reflection affected 
Madame la Couture ſo ſtrongly, chat 
throwing herſelf on her knees; Mer: 
* ciful God! (cried ſhe out) thou haſt 
* renewed the life of my ſon 3 thou haſt 
ent him to me, even beyond my hopes! 
G ſpare him to me ſtill ! Complete thy 
% bounty, and grant me, even in chis 
& world, this only recompence for all 
e the miſeries I have already. ſuſtained! 
Fut if theu wilt take him to thyſelf, it 
5 thou: haſt only reſpited his doom, to 
afford me this-ſhort gleam of joy 1 0 
„ inſpire me with forttude ſufficient to 
4 ſupport myſelf under this laſt, this worlt 
of misfortunes, or ſuffer me to feel the 


« ſtroke of fate along with him.“ 1 "oY 
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2 
ed in WA prayer, but was full of hopes, 
all the while about her |; It 

We embarked again, that morning, 
for St. Mark's, and the wind was quite 
favourable to us, duting the paſſage. I 
was convinced, from the obſervations I 
made, as we ſailed along, that, without the 
aſſiſtance of our good Engliſh friends, I 
ſhould never have been able to have 
reached thither, by land. This place is 
fifteen leagues from that part of the con- 
tinent whence we embarked. The very 
length of the j journey, then, was infinite- 
ly more than we could have ever con- 
quered, in our circumſtances” at that 
time; beſides, the number of large, deep 
and rapid rivers, which croſſed our way, 
as I could very well judge, by the ſeve- 
ral currents I ſaw diſembogue themſelves - 
into the ſea, as we coaſted thither. 

What unſarmountable obftacles muſt 
theſe have been, in our then ſtate of weak 
neſs! How often muſt we have been 
forced out of the compals-line of our di- 


rivers, through pathleſs deſarts, as be- 
fore, in ſearch of ſome fordable paſſage! 
And what a number of leagues muſt theſe 
circumviations have added io our «aj | 
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ney | ! But theſe. * are b ond ür 
power to compute; and the only one we 
can be certain of at preſent, is, that it 
had been impoſſible Br us to have ever 
overcome theſe difficulties ; and that we 
muſt have periſhed with hunger or fatigue, 
in a few days, in making the attempt. 
That ſame day, the 8th of May, we all 
happily. arrived at St. Mark's, about ſe- 
ven o'clock' in the eyening, and Mr. 
Svettenham received us with the utmoſt 
humanity; he had me carried home, to 
his own houſe, where, having but one 
bed, he generouſly ſhared it with me; 
he lodged Madame la Couture and her 
ſon in his corporal's apartment, accom- 
modating them with ſheets and blankets 
himſelf. His. ſurgeon was immediately 
ordered to attend us all, and ſupply us 
with every, medicine that- might conduce 
toward our recovery. In fine, there vas 
no care negletted, nor article forgotten, 
which was neceflary, either to our com. 
fort, or relief. | 
Our good ſortune ads delivered us 
into the N of a generous and benevo- 
lent man, -whpſe kindneſs we experien- 
ced in every inſtance. What would have 
been our ronficiee if we had met with 
Ds „ * 
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erſon of lefs ſenſibility, who thinking 
be had ſufficiently anfwered the duties of 
humanity, in bringing us out of the de- 
ſert, had left us to ſhift for ourſelves, 
with regard to all other neceffaries! _ 
But it was time that we ſhould have 
met with an end to our ſufferings ; they 
had commenced, in a ſhocking manner, 
the 16th of February, 1766, when. we 
were ſhipwrecked, and had continued 
till the 7th of May, following, compre- 
hending juſt fourſcore and one days. 
What a century did it appear to us! 
Through how many miſeries had we paſſ- 
ed, during that unhappy interval! What 
perſons in the world were ever fo wretch- 
ed, for the time ? 
It was not therefore, extraordinary 
that our conſtitutions ſhould have been 
broken; the ſurprize muſt certainly be 
much greater that they were able to have 
ſupported themſelves at all under ſuch - 
ſevere trials; and that we ſhould ever 
have recovered our minds and healths a- 
gain. However our ſituation was criti- 
cal, for ſeveral days; our bodies were 


ſurgeon who attended us had very little _ 
hopes of our lives, at fifſt. But reſt 


ſwelled and inflamed extremely; and the 
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and proper nouriſnment, taken in ſmall 
portions, at a time, reſtored us, by de- 
grees, and repaired thoſe ails which hun. 
ger and unwholeſome diet had afflicted 


us with. At length, the tenderneſs and 


{kill with which we were nurſed and doc- 
tored, had their ſalutary effect on me, as 


alſo on the young man, whole eaſe was 


by much the moſt dangerous; but his 
mother recruited her ſtrength much ſoon- 
er than either of us. 

I remained thirteen days in the fort, 
during which time I learned, from a chieſ 
of one of the ſavage clans, who brought 
diſpatches to Mr. Swettenham, from the 


Engliſh governor at Paſſacola, an ac- 


count of the villain Antonio, and the 
eight mariners whom wg had been forced 
to leave behind, in the firſt iſland he had 
brought us all together to. Theſe un- 
happy men, after having waited a conſid- 
erable time, in vain, for the return of the 
ſavage,and concluding,from formerexpe- 
rience of his infidelity, that he meant to 
leave them there to periſh for want, grew 
into a rage of reſentment againft him, 


but in this frenzy moſt cruelly revenged 
themſelves in the wrong place, by killing 


his mother, bis ſiſter: and his nephew, in 
Wa 45 | & their 
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ö their flees; B this means, indeed] they 
{ got poſſeſſion of their fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, and canoe; but this they ven 
1 gdrong enough to have done, without 
murder. In deſpair, the exigence may, 
; perhaps, —I ſpeak with diffidence and 
i contrition both prompt and commit a 
4 crime. But, in an act of revenge, the 
3 motive doubles the guilt. | 

As this boat was capable of taking in 
„ only five perſons, at a time, they caſt 
1 lots for the three who were to remain 


+ MW with Providence, and wait for better for- 

© tune. They parted probably with equal 

= concern, on both ſides, as thoſe that 
e went, were in as uncertain a ſtate, as 
4 thoſe who ſtaid. In two days after this 

d event; Antonio happened to return back 
I to the ifland, with a ſuperior force, to 
1 carry off the remainder of our effects, 

5 wy falling on the three ſailors, ſlew them 

\ Ali, 

4 When he came home to his village, 

* he publiſhed this account of his expedi- 

n, tion, by which means the ſavage chief, 

d before mentioned, came to the knowl:- 
8 edge of it, and reported it to us. We 
— could never learn, ſince, what became 


of the other five adventurers ; but as 
- * 
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chance and probability were fo Rrongly 
againſt. them, I fear much, that of the 
SE perſons, who ſet out on our un- 
Wrtunate voyage, together, three only 
of us have ſurvived. RE 
About the end of the time I have men- 
tioned, having felt my health fo far re- 
ſtored, as to need nothing more than time 
and regimen to confirm it. I reſolved to 
take leave of my happy aſylum, as an op- 
portunity juſt then happened, which I 
was adviſed of beforehand, and which I 
had reſolved to take the advantage of : 
for any other occaſion might not have 
occurred, for ſeveral months again, as 
chat port has but very little conneQion 
with the reſt of the world, * - 
© The veſſel I embarked in was to ſet 


{ail the 21ſt of May, and was bound to 


St. Auguſtin,* where I thought I might 
have it in my power to provide myſelf 


with thoſe things that were neceflary to 


my preſent wants, better than. in ſo de- 
vious and deſolate a place as St. Mark's; 


where beſides, I could not continue well 


any longer, on account of the ſtinted 
proviſions of the garriſon. n 


w_ Another Englith fettlement, on the call cual 
of Cape Florida. 2 


Madame 


2 


Madame la Couture * hevecome come 
on board along with me, very willingly 
but that her ſon-was not yet in a ſtate of, 
health to undertake the voyage, and he 
would not expole him to the hazard. Be- 
ſides, ſhe_was a native of Louiſiana, and 
had many relations in that country, which 
would other wiſe have determined her to 
wait for a ſhip from that coaſt, which ſne 
had been informed was expetted to ar- 
rive about the latter end of che follow- 
ing month, by which time her ſon might 
be in a ſafer condition to ſail along with 
ber 
We took leave of each other with mu- 
tual regret; the having travelled and ſuf- 
fered together ſo long, had bound us in 
the tendereſt ties of friendſhip; we felt 
as if part of ourſelves was miſſing, when 
we were a .moment out of cach other's 
ſight; but we had been long uſed to be 
governed by neceſſity, and this obliged 


us to take different routes; but with this 


happy refleQion, that our wileries were 
at an end, and that no further anxiety 
remained now in our minds, with regard | 


to the fate of one another. 


Our adieus were tender. There was 


no reſtraining the flow of tears that fell 


wy” on. 


1 99, 
on both ſides, while we were embracing, 
and promiſing never to forget or neglet 
each other. The young many who. was 
ſtill confined to his bed, joined our fare- 


wels, and raiſing, himſelf up, on his knees, 


cried out, © Great God, preſerve him 
% who reſtored my mother to me, and 
& called me back to life again. Reward 
5+ bir, gracious, Heaven, for fuch bene- 
« fits, and ſo acquit me of obligations 
* which I have no other way of repay- 

ing but by gratitude and prayer.” 
This effuſion of ſenſibility affected me 
beyond every other circumſtance of out 
parting ; I embraced bim with tranſport, 
ſaying that I was already overpaid, by 
his ſentiments; of me; that, in effect, he 
owed me nothing; for if I had the good 
fortune to be any way ſerviceable to his 
mother, her aſſiſtance had been equally 
uſeful to me; and that, with regard to 
bim, 1 had done but my duty as a man, 
and in redeeming bim from the iſland, 1 
could not think I had ſufficiently expiat- 
£d the barbarity of having forſaken him 
F NERF SON ERSI SPE <P 
Every time I reflect on the condition 
1 found him in, I am ſhocked at myfelt, 
but rejoice again at the inward IP 
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that Divine mpulſe, which, ſuperior to 
all reaſon relative to him, or -prudence 

with regard to myſelf, prompted me to 
land at that inſtant, to view the body, 
and ſupply the rites of ſepulture. { trem- 
ble at the mere idea of his being now 


no more, if, when the ſoldier er. repor- 


ted his 1 I had fuffered chemo have 
proceeded on their voyage. 

At length I forced my ſelf away from 
the mother and the ſon, and went to 
make my acknovledgments to Mr. Svett- 
enham, and Mr. Wright; but they would 
not liſten to any expreſſion of obligations, 
and embraced me in ſuch a manner as aug- 
mented them. They attended me 0 the 
ſhip, where I found they had already pro- 
vided me with ample ſtores for the paſſ- 
age, and both of them. joined in recom» + 
mending me to the care and friendihip 


of the captain; in the ſtrongeſt terms ima» 


ginable, and exacted his promiſe: that he 
would pay a particular attention to me, 
in every inſtance wherein he could poſſi- 
bly be any way ſerviceable to me; for | 
all which they engaged, to make him a 
proper return of kindneſs. | 
Mr. Swettenham then gave me 2 \ pack. 


et in charge, to be delivered to the gay» 9755 1 


90” 


mor of St. Auguftif, as alſo a cerdtd- 
cate of the fituation and circumſtances 
in which Mr. Wright had found Madame 
la Coutare, her ſon, and me; which vou © 
cher I had defired from him ſoon after 
my arrival at St. Mark's in order to ſup- 

ort the authenticity of theſe almoſt in- 
Fredible memoirs. Theſe two generous 
friends then withdrew, and left me affeR- 
ed with the moſt lively ſenſe of admira- 
tion and gratitude, 

I ſhall not trouble you with the parti- 
culars of my voyage to St. Auguſtin, 
which laſted for twenty-four days, but 
ſhall only mention to you one extraor- 
dinary circumſtance, that from the mo- 
ment we ſet fail, till we arrived at port, 
'the captain ſeemed to have quite forgot 
his promiſes to my good hoſts at St. 
Mark's ; for his manners and whole con- 
duA were remarkably brutal towards me, 
which I had not, by any word or action 
of mine, in the leaſt provoked him to; 
ſo that it was beyound my power to gueſs 
what it could be attributed to. This not 
only rendered my paſſage extremely diſ- 
agreeable, but Fx it appear much lon- 
ger allo n it cp otherwiſe have 


„ions REES . There 
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There was one article, too, that was a 

thing of more conſequence to me than 
all the reſt; and this was the want of freſh, 
water, which cheap and common bever- 
age he refuſed me, after the firſt. three 
days of the voyage. The being depriv- 
ed of a liquor ſo neceſſary:to a conyale- 
ſcent, was very near giving me a wort 
of my former weaknefs and diſorders, an 
ſome very dangerous diſeaſe muſt have 
been the conſequence of my remaining 
but a day er two longer under che bar- 
barous dominion of this ſecond Antonio. 
I landed at St. Auguſtin, the 1gth of 
June ; the ſhip anchored on the Bar, and 
the pilot's boat carried me on ſhore, where 
a corporal received, and condutted me 
before Mr. Grant' the governor of the 
garriſon, to whom I delivered Mr. Swett- 
enham's diſpatches. 

If I had obligations to the latter per- 
ſon, I have as many to acknowledge to 
this gentleman. He would not ſuffer me 
to go look for a lodging in the town, but 
ordered me an apartment in;the citadel, 
and dire&ed; his ſurgeon to attend me, 
conſtantly ; which was abſolutely necel-, 
ary to my recovery, as ſame ulcers had 
broke out in. my neck, for, wapt of frell. 

en e, e eee 


water to have cooled and diluted my 
blood, for ſo long a time; and my body 
began to ſwell again. But all theſe ſymp- 
toms were ſoon conquered, by the kind- 
nefs and care that were beſtowed upon 
me; and on the 7th of July I found my- 
elf perfectly able to walk abroad to ſee 
the town. 

It was to the hoſpitality and humani- 
ty of this moſt excellent perſon, that I 
owe the. further preſervation of a life 
which Mr. Wright and Mr. Swettenham 
had before redeemed. I can never re- 
fle& without the moſt grateſul ſenfibili- 
oo on the goodneſs and charity that theſe. 
three generous Engliſhmen have exert- 
ed towards me, and which a ſtranger and 
a foreigner might not have reaſon to'ex- 
pett to meet with every where. But ! 
was in diſtreſs, which was a ſufficient ti- 
tle to their benevolence, They are wor- 
thy ſons of a free and a gallant nation; 
and it muſt ever be a vain attempt in a- 
ny of their rival powers, to think of com: 
bating their fleets or armies, till they have 
firſt raifed themſelves to a leyel with their 
liberty and virtue. 

I ſtaid with Mr. Grant cll the 21ſt of 
Joly, vl er I departed for New-York. I 

can 
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can never forget the manner in which 


this benevolent man completed his kind- - 


neſs to me. He ſent for the captain of 
the ſhip to come to him; and, after giv- 
ing me into his charge, with the warmeſt 
recommendations of friendſhip, paid him 
before-hand, for my paſſage, and order- 
ed every accommodation aboard, that 
might be neceſſary either for my uſe, 

eaſe, or convenience; to which he add- 
ed a portmanteau, filled with cloaths and 
linen, which were a great comfort — 
refreſhment ts me. 

When I attempted to make my ac- 
knowledgments for his bounties, .I muſt 
beg leave to interrupt you (ſaid he) up- 
on this ſubjett ; you have deſerved e- 
very thing I did for you, becauſe you 
needed it; and I have done nothing 
© more in your inſtance, than I ſhould 
have a right to expect mylelf, in the 
* fame circumſtances. But my con- 
i ſideration for your diſtreſs (conti- 
* nued he}, Gught to extend beyond the 
« immediate exigencies of your ſitua- 
tion. You certainly have no money 
about you, and may have occaſion 2 
« ſome ſmall ſum before you can procure 
A * alliftance embers ten guineas — 

O be 
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« be ſerviceable to you in this interval; 
«and I inſiſt on your accepting them 
from me: I hope that you will not 

© have occaſion for more, before you 
may be able to hear from your friends 
“in Europe.“ 

The manner in which this ordſents was 
offered, with the generoſity that prevent: 
ed my making a requeſt, which my ne- 
ceflity muſt have obliged me to have 
done in Tuch circumſtances, had a pow- 


erful effet on me. I endeayoured to 


ſtammer out my acknowledgments, but 
my ſentiment was too ſtrong forme. Live- 
ly emotions are but ill exprefſed by words. 
Mr. Grant embraced me; * It is atrifle 


© not worth mentioning (fi he; ;) but you 


& have too much ſenſibility. You'll diſ. 
«treſsgmeif you ſay any thing more aboutit. 
« Do like me: forget it immediately, as 
« I have myfelf already done,” 
I was forced to keep the ſilence im- 
poſed on me; but my heart and eyes 
were eloquent. A meſſenger from the 


ſhip came Ju aſt then to ſummon me away, 
r 


ps I embraced, and quitted my bene- 


factor with the utmoſt tenderneſs and re- 


e * aun, ns: 


the very reverſe of the former, and who, 
from the apparent goodneſs of his own 
nature, would have treated me as:kind- 


ly as he did, though I had not been re- + 


commended to him by the. governor, I 


- 


arrivgd at New-York, on the 3d of Au- 


ito... 8 
5 I made myſelf known to ſome French 
people fettled in that city, and who, 
touched with my. misfortunes, tendered 
me every kind of aſſiſtance in their pow - 
er. They introduced me to Monſieur 
Dupeyſtre, one of the richeſt merchants 
in the place, who generouſly offered to 
give me employment in my profeſſion. 

But upon hearing all the particulars 
of my ſtory, It would not be prudent 
ein you (ſaid he) to think of entering 
e upon an occupation, ſo fatiguing and 
hazardous as yours, for ſome time yet: 
« long quiet and repoſe muſt be neceſ- 


„ ſary to your health, after the ſevere la- 


* bours and diſaſters you have fo lately 


* undergone; and, in order to give this 


* nurſing its full effect, it will be neceſ- 
„ fary, beſides the help of medicine, to 


e relieve your mind from all uneaſineſs, 
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* both with regard to the preſent, and - _ 


upon 


& ® 


the future. This charge I ſhall take 
| he £4 | 
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A © upon me ; from this moment you are 
e to conſider yourſelf as my gueſt, where 
you are extremely welcome to both bed 
and board. When 1 find you arefut- 
| « ficiently recovered to engage in your 
| occupation again, I ſhall not oppoſe it, 
* hut help you forward myſelf, by ſup: 
„ plying you with commiſſions, for my 
„ correſpondents in Europe. This bu. 
5 © ſineſs, I hope, is ſettled now to your 
15 s ſatis faction,“ ſaid he, taking me by the 
„ hand, and, without waiting for an anl. 
„ wer, called his ſervants betta: and 
„ gave them all neceſſary directions for 
my reception and accommodation. 
i Il ſhall not attempt to deſcribe, becauſe 
TI have not a power of ſpeech equal to 
the taſk, the ſtrong ſentiments of gratitude 
with which ſuch uncommon kindneſs and 
' humanity affected me. From the moment 
'T was redeemed from the horrid deſert, 
when I was within a few minutes of my 
diſſolution, I met with none, 'excepting 
one, but perſons of liberal minds, hu- 
| mane hearts, and generous ſouls. Does 
the world abound with ſuch ? Ireflet 
on my misfortunes, now as bleſſings, ſince 
they have been the means of purchalin; 
me the acquaintance and friendſhip © 
bo ͤ many excellent perſons. While 
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While 1 paſſed my days ĩ in perfect com- 
fort and tranquility, under the roof of 
the hoſpitable Monſieur Dupeyſtre, I 
wrote to my family to acquaint them 
with my 1 9 after the variety of in- 
credible difficltics and miſeries I had 
ſuſtained, during the ſpace of eighty-one 
days: it was this letter that you had ſeen, 
and which being only a ſummary account 
of my misfortunes, did not ſufficiently 


ſatisfy your friendly and anxious curio- 


fity about me. I ſent my letters by a 


veſſel, that was going to London, from 


whence, they might be put into the poſt- 
office, for France; but not knowing how 
long I fhould remain there, I defired no 
an{wers till 1 could aſcertain my future 
deſtination, and be ſure of my addreſs. 

Monſieur. Dupeſtre kept me with him 
till the February following, and then 
gave me charge of a cargo for Nantes. 


I took leave of him on the 6th of that 


month, and arrived ſafely at port here 
on the 27th. My commiſſion was ad- 
dreſſed to Monſieur . Walch, whom I 
found as. ſenſible to the impreſſions of 
my ſufferings. as lg correſpondent had 
been. 
From hence I wrote again to my 


3 
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friends, from whom I have received anſ- 
wers; and, among them, your letter, preſ- 
ſing me to fend you a minute and circum- 
Nantial detail of my adventures, during 
that extraordinary period. I could re- 
ſuſe nothing to your ſriendſhip, and have 

accordingly employed what leiſure my 
avocations would permit, to recite in 
this narrative, the whole ſeries of fakts, 
in their regular ſucceſſion of events, 

I doubt not but that this ſad relation 
will affe& you much, and make you of- 
ten tremble at the difficulties and wiſer: 
ies of your friend. May the difpatch 
with which I have acquitted myſelf of 
vour requeſt, convince you more and 
more of the attachment. I have vowed 
to you, ſor life, and challenge an equal 
return of affeftion on your part, alſo, 


4, ,;N0 6: My 
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PIERRE VIAUD. 
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CERTIFICATE 


GIVEN BY 


Mr. SwzTTEN am to Monſieur Viaup, 
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The undernamed George Swetten- 
9 ham, lieutenant of the ninth regi- 
ment of foot, in the ſervice of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty, and commander of the fort 
St. Mark, in the Apalachian mountains, 
do hereby certify, that on the informa- 
tion of a ſavage, who had reported his 
having met with a dead body, on a ſtrand 
about forty miles from hence; and, hav- 
ing ſtrong reaſons to think a ſhip had 
been wrecked on that coaſt, which I 
feared was one that I had expected, for 
ſome time before, and had received no 
account of, . I detached four ſoldiers, 
with my interpreter, under the command. 
of Mr, Wright, enſign in the ſame corps, 
to viſit that coaſt, and. ſuccour all thoſe 
that he-might meet with in any diſtreſs. 


Mr, Wage, on his return, preſented 1 
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the bearer, Le Sieur Viaud, and a wo- 


man of the ſame nation to me, whom he 
had found on a deſert coaſt, in the moſt 
deplorable ſituation, almoſt famiſhed with 


hunger, having nothing to ſubſiſt on but 


a few oyſters, and ſome fragments of a 
negro, that they had been reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſlaying for food. | 
Le Sieur Viaud informs me, that he 
is a ſca-captain, and an officer in the 
Blues, in the ſervice of the French King; 
that a ſavage had met with, and who un- 
dertook to conduct him to St. Mark, 
bad robbed him of what effeQs he hap- 
pened to have ſaved from a ſhipwreck; 
and fled away during the night, in his ca- 


noe, leaving him and ſome other compa-- 


nions on a aclert iſland. 
Mr. Wright, alſo, preſented to me a 


young man, ſon to the woman above: 


mentioned, whom he had found in anoth- 
cr deſert iſle, in a more deſperate condi- 
4ion than the former perſons, as it was 
impolſlible he could have exiſted an hour 
longer, without his aſſiſtance, as he had 
neither food, nor ſenſe of motion left, 
when he found him. 

The ſhocking ſituation they were all 
three 1 in, upon his firſt meeting with them, 


their 
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their extreme weakneſs, and ſome parti 
culars I have ſince been informed of, 
from ſome ſavages, ſufficiently prove that 
the ſtory told me by Le Sicur Viaud, of 
his having been pillaged and betrayed, 
in the manner aforeſaid, is true. 

On the credit of which, 1 give this 
certificate to the ſaid Sieur Viaud, who 
means to ſet out for St. Auguſtine, by the 
firſt opportunity, and go from thence in- 
to ſome of the French colonics. 


Fort St Mark, May 12, 
1766. 


GEORGE SWETTENHAM, 
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